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Two Minute Books of Kansas Missions 


in the Forties 
I. IntTRopvuctTIon 


J the church records here reproduced have no other significance 
they prove that keeping the red man in the straight and narrow 
path was a most arduous task in Kansas a hundred years ago. In 
the continuous effort of the mission fathers to fit an almost puri- 
tanical shoe to those restless feet there is something of pathos; and 
in the naivete of their accounts of the attempt there is, let it be 
said respectfully, also something of unintentional humor. 

When, for example, a solemn entry reads, “Enquiry was then 
made as to the general appearance of religion in Mr. Towsey and a 
general expression was that he was a disgrace to the church,” there 
certainly can be no irreverence in a smile. Or when a committee is 
“appointed to labor with Jonas Littleman, and Sally Konkapot, it 
being understood that their conduct had been unbecoming a pro- 
fession of godliness”; or when “Bro T Hendric and H Skeekett re- 
fuse to be reconsiled with the church unless the missionaries cease 
to visit it,” the decorum of religion surely may unbend for the 
moment in the presence of a more human emotion. 

Although there are lighter moments for the readers of these 
minutes, the workers who penned them were painstakingly serious. 
The first set was recorded in one of the lined blank books of the 
period, 7144 by 12 inches, bound in heavy paper, now brown and 
brittle with age; the second consists of eight leaves which have been 
torn from a ruled account book of approximately the same size. 
Both were written carefully in ink. It will at once be apparent 
that these church clerks were sometimes stronger in faith than 
orthography, for the originals, now preserved in the archives of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, have been copied exactly and are 
here presented without correction in either spelling or punctuation. 

The date of the first entry in the earlier book is April 5, 1841. 
This is ten years after the establishment of the first Baptist mission 
to the Shawanoe Indians in Kansas, which the records of the 
American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions show was in 1831.! 
The mission was located “three miles west of Missouri and about 
eight south of the Missouri river” in a tract of land granted to the 





1. Baptist Missionary Magazine, v. XVI, p. 50. 
(227) 
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Shawanoes, or Shawnees, by the terms of a treaty made at St. Louis, 
November 7, 1825. To this remote outpost came a small band of 
workers under the leadership of Johnston Lykins and his wife. In 
1833 activities were extended, and a mission station was established 
for the Delawares ? “north of the Kansas river near its junction with 
the Missouri.” * Ira D. Blanchard, who had some knowledge of the 
Delaware language, was employed as a teacher, and in 1835 was 
appointed a missionary to the tribe. 

In January, 1840, Blanchard reported to the Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions, “Our mission affairs were never so prosperous 
before. Our meetings are full. Last Sabbath all could not find 
seats. . . . Our school is full, so that we have been obliged to 
refuse many applications the last four weeks. Our present number 
is 16.”* In March of 1841 he writes that the Delaware chiefs oppose 
the gospel so that few or none attend religious worship, except those 
who are pious. “There is, nevertheless,” he says, “the fullest evi- 
dence that the Lord is owning our unworthy efforts. Four are now 
waiting an opportunity of publicly avowing their faith in Christ 
and we have reason to hope that several more are not far from the 
kingdom of God.” ® 

Records indicate that until this time, 1841, religious work among 
the Delawares had been carried on under the direction of the mission 
at Shawanoe. It is somewhat difficult, after nearly a hundred years, 
to follow the lines of demarcation between group activities, especially 
in view of the rather loose application of terms. Study of the records 
leads to the conclusion that a group numbering twenty-six, including 
Blanchard and his wife and Sylvia Case, a teacher, originally 
organized as the Delaware branch of the Shawanoe mission, desired 
to form a separate church. A letter from F. Barker, preacher at 
Shawanoe, to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, dated at 


Annual Register of Indian Affairs Within the Indian (or Western) Territory, pub- 
lished _ — McCoy, January 1, 1835, states that the Baptist mission for the Delawares 
was commenced in 1882. A Baptist missionary, Charles E. Wilson, spent a few weeks among 
them in the autumn of that year. However, entries in McCoy's private journal, owned by 
the Kansas State Historical Society, indicate that work among the Delawares was not in- 
stituted until 1888. McCoy —— on February 12, 1888: “I have recently conferred with 
Mr. Lykins, and we have agreed, the Lord willing, to institute preaching and a school among 
the Delawares. A Mr. Blanchard = spent nearly a year and a half among them on his own 





resources, in the study of their language. - Mr. Lykins and he expect to visit those 
Indians in the course of a few days in order to a commencement of operations.’’ On Feb. 26, 
1888, he writes: “On Saturday, 8 and M y last Mr. Lykins and Mr. French made 


a visit to the Delawares, some 18 miles from the Showense mission House, with a view of in- 
stituting preaching among them and the establishing of a school among "them. They report 
the prospect as favorable, and Mr. Lykins has written the Board, proposing to hire a school 
teacher. 

8. Baptist Missionary Magazine, v. XVIII, p. 189. 

4. Ibid., v. XX, p. 127. 


5. Ibid., v. XXI, p. 173. 
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Shawanoe, Indian territory, July 9, 1841, contains the following 
item: 

“April 5. I have just returned from the Delaware station, (br. Blanchard’s,) 
where I assisted in organizing a church, according to previous arrangement. It 
was a solemn service; in one sense painful, to have our brethren separated 
from us; in another sense pleasing, as we hope it will be for the advancement 
of the cause, and for our mutual good; and we know that in every important 
sense we yet are one. After service we proceeded to the water side. Three 
were baptized; two of them members of br. Blanchard’s school.”® 


In the journal of Jotham Meeker‘ appear entries for June 3 and 4 
as follows: 


“3. The church met for business. Two of Br. Blanchard’s scholars, Stock- 
bridges, related their christian experiences, and were received by the church for 
baptism. Br. Pratt® was appointed ch. Clerk, who wrote a letter of dismission 
for the members residing north of the Kanzas. One brother made a good deal 
of difficulty. May the Lord forgive him. 4. Lord’s day. The brethren and 
Sisters who were yesterday dismissed were organized into a separate church. 
Br. Barker preached the sermon, and I gave the charge and prayer. A Dela- 
ware man then related his christian experience. I preached from “The Lord’s 
portion is his people.’ Br. Barker then baptized the three candidates in the 
Kanzas river. I gave the right hand of fellowship; after which Br. B. and I 
administered the Lord’s supper.” 


Thus the new church got under way. The following records of 
the organization show that faith was weak at times, and temptation 
strong, but zeal burned like a bright white flame. 


6. Ibid., v. XXI, p. 283. 


7. Jotham Meeker, missionary-printer, came to the Shawanoe Mission in 1883, bringing a 
printing press on which were printed, subsequently, many small books containing hymns, selec- 
tions from the Scriptures, and religious works, translated into Indian languages by Meeker 
and other missionaries. He removed to the country of the Ottawas in 1837 and pew we a 
mission on the Marais des Cygnes river where the town of Ottawa now stands. His journal, 
owned by the Historical Society, covers a period of twenty-three years, 1832-1855. 

8. John Gill Pratt was employed by the Baptist Missionary Society for work in the 
Indian territory immediately upon his graduation from Andover in 1836. In March, 18387, he 
married Olivia Evans, and two weeks later the couple left Boston for the territory, where 
they were to labor among the Shawanoes at the Shawanoe Baptist mission. They arrived 
May i Pratt had learned the trade of prin’ at the University Press, Cambrid Mass., 
and on his arrival at Shawanoe took charge of the printing office. Pratt went to the Stock- 
bridge Indians in 1844 and in 1848 took charge of the Delaware Baptist mission. He later 
acted as United States Indian agent to the Delawares. 
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II. CHurcuH Boox 


Church Book 
or 
Book of records for the 
Baptist Church 
Constituted at the Delaware Bap. Mission 

April d5th 184i 
Breathren being presant from abroad on Saturday the third of 
April 1841 the subject of our separate organization was brought 
before us unitedly After much consultation it seemed that no rea- 
sonable objection could be presented against our proceeding in the 
matter without further delay - The following letter of dismission be- 

ing received was laid before the whole for further consideration 


Delaware Bap Mission April 4 1841 
At a meeting of the Potawatomie Baptist mission church held at 
the Ottawa Baptist mission Breathren & Sister Thomas T Hendrick 
Robert Konkaput Cornelius Charles Jonas Konkaput Henry Skeikett 
Cornelius Hendrick John W. Newcum, Hannah Konkaput Susan 
Hendrick, Dolly Doxtator, Cathorine Konkaput Phebe Skeikett 
Mary Hendrick, Sally Konkaput Mary Charles Mary Ann Doxtator 
Timoty Towsey Elisabeth Towsy Ira D. Blanchard Mary W Blanch- 
ard Sylvia Case, Hopehelase, Charles Joneycake, Rahpateetanksee, 
Betsy Hill Kliskogha Betsy Zeigleer, Esther Fergusson asked to 
be dismissed for the purpose of forming themselves into a church 
of the same faith & order And whereas the church granted this 
request this is to certify that when such organization shall take 

place they will be no longer considered as members with us 
In behalf of the Church 
J. G. Pratt Clk 


Also Brother Blanchard, Newcum, and Skeikett Having been 
apointed for that purpose reported the follow preamble constitution 
and covenent 

Declaration 
Of our views of Divine truth. 


lst We believe 


The Bible is true, that it contains the whole of God’s revealed will, 
that it was written by men divinely inspired, that it is a perfect 
rule of faith and practice, and that it is the only guide through 
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this world of sorrow to the right hand of God where there are 
pleasures forever-more. 

2nd We believe 
in the existence of but one God, that He is the Creator and preserver 
of the universe, that all things are and were created for the glory 
of his name, that He only is worthy of adoration or worship, that 
he is revealed under the personal and relative distinction of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, equel in every divine perfection but perform- 
ing distinct yet harmonious offices in the glorious work of man’s 
redemption. 

3d We believe 
that man was created Holy, that he fell from that state by willful 
transgression of a Law of his maker; that in consequence of which 
all mankind are sinners; not by constraint, but willingly, being by 
nature destitute of all good and inclined to all evil; therefore justly 
under the curse of the Law for sin, subject of death, and all other 
miseries, spiritual, temporal and eternal. 


4th We believe 


that to redeem man from this curse, was the errand upon which the 
son of God appeared in our lower world, that for our sakes he 
became a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief, that he tasted 
death for every man, and thereby made an atonement for the sins 
of the whole world; that repentence, faith and obedience are the 
terms of his salvation. 
5th We believe 

that a congregation of baptized believers, who are associated by 
covenant, living in the faith and fellowship of the gospel; observing 
its ordinances, governed by its rules and exercising the gifts, rights 
and privileges invested in them by Christ, to be a Christian Church. 


6th We believe 
Christian baptism to be the immersion of a believer in water in the 
name of the Father the Son, and the Holy Ghost that it is pre- 
requisit to the privileges of a Church relation, and the Lord’s supper. 
And that it is the imperative duty of all believers to be baptized. 
7th We believe 
that none ever have been or will be made partakers of the benefits 
of Christ’s Spiritual kingdom, but those who are chosen in him unto 
salvation through the sanctification of the spirit and belief of the 
truth. 
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8th We believe 


that nothing can separate real believers from the love of God, that 
a persevering attachment to Christ is the grand mark which dis- 
tinguishes them from superficial professors, that a special providence 
watches over them, and that they are and will be kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation. 


9th We believe 


that the end of all things is at hand, that Christ is again to appear 
upon earth, that he is to be the Judge of the quick and the dead, 
and that an awful separation will then take place, a sentence of 
eternal condemnation will be awarded [?] to all whose robes are 
not washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb While they 
who have made Christ their Savior and friend by repentence, faith 
and obedience will be welcomed to all the Joys of Heaven, from 
whence they shall no more go out forever. Even so come Lord. 
Jesus Come quickly Amen. 


Covenant 


In the presence of God Angels and one another we do sollemnly 
Covenant in the strength of our divine Master that we will exercise 
a mutual care, as members one of another, to promote the growth of 
the whole body in Christian knowledge, holiness and comfort; to 
the end that we may stand perfect and complete in all the will of 
God—That to promote and secure this object, we will uphold the 
public worship of God and the ordinance of his house; and hold 
constant communion with each other therein, that we will cheer- 
fully contribute of our property for the support of the poor and do 
all that lies conveniently in our power, for the encouragement of a 
faithful ministry among us. 

That we will not omit closet and family religion at home, nor 
allow ourselves in the too common neglect of the great duty of 
religiously training our children and those under our care, with 
a view to the service of Christ and the enjoyment of Heaven. That 
we will walk circumspectly before the world, in no way upholding 
or giving countenance to any of these things named by the Apostle 
in Gal. 5: 19-21. That we will conscienciously abstain from the 
use of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage, endeavoring so to 
recommend the religion of Christ by our lives as to win souls to 
him, remembering that God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but 
the power of love and of a sound mind; that we are the light of the 
world, the salt of the earth, a city set on a hill that can not be hid— 
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That we will frequently exhort, and if occasion shall require, admon- 
ish one another according to Matt. 18—in the spirit of meekness, 
considering ourselves -lest we also be tempted remembering that as 
in baptism we have been buried with Christ & raised again in his 
likeness, there is henceforth a special obligation in us to walk in 
newness of life. 


At our first Church and Covenant meeting after our organization 
as a separate body of believers in Christ from the Potawatomie 
Baptist Mission Church, held on the 24th of April 1841, at the 
house of Brother Thomas T. Hendrick in the Mohekunnuk Settle- 
ment Ind. Ter. Brother Blanchard opened the meeting by prayer, 
and other usual exercises that are generally required under such 
circumstances. 

Proposition was brought forward, and laid before the brethren 
and sisters, for their consideration, which was that this Church 
ought to bear some certain name, under which it might be known 
and distinguished, the brethren unanimously voted that it should 
ever hereafter be called Deleware and Mohegan Baptist Mission 
Church 

The next thing that was done at the said meeting, the said Church 
nominated and appointed Brothers Jonas Konkapot and brother 
Charles Jonycake to wait upon brother Towsey, to exhort and 
admonish him, for disorderly walk as a christian; and for neglecting 
his duty generally, in not attending to the ordinances of the Church 
of Christ, particularly in the branch to which he professes to be- 
long, and that they shall be called upon to report at our next 
Church meeting. 

The Brethren of this Church further agreed that they would 
patiently wait a little longer upon brother Pah-pa-ta-tauk-thy, be- 
fore they would conclude to excommunicate him from this Church. 

Resolution was taken by the brethren and sisters of this Church, 
that for the future, their church meetings should be held on Saturday 
previous to the last Sunday of each month. 

Another resolution was taken by this Church, that no members 
of other denominations, should be received without giving a previous 
notice to the Church, to which they belong. 

J. M. Newcom. (Church Clerk) 


At a Church and Covenant meeting held at Brother Blanchard’s 
house this 29th of May 1841, by the brethren & sisters of the said 
Mohegan and Deleware Baptist Mission Church, agreed unani- 
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mously by the brethren of this church, that Pau-pa-ta-tauk-tha be 
excommunicated from the Fellowship of this Church, and that he 
shall be notified of this dismission and that it is for his disorderly 
behaviour as a christian and member of this church The 
Committee brother Jonas Konkapot and brother Charles Joney 
Cake, having heretofore been duly appointed by this Church to go 
and labour with brother Timothy Towsey, brought report to the 
Church at this meeting and stated that the said Timothy Towsey 
complained and found fault which was that a certain brother who 
had brought complaint before the Church against him had not taken 
the legal step agreeable to the gospel, and that in consequence of 
this failure, he declared to the said Committee that all their labour 
should be in vain and that his standing in the Church as a member 
should still remain as good and permanent as ever and that all their 
labour should be in vain————further resolution was taken by this 
Church, that the said Committee shall continue to stand as Com- 
mittee in this case till the next Church meeting, and brother Blanch- 
ard was appointed additionaly to be one of the said Committee and 
to perform the duty that was required of them by the said Church 
and to make a report to the Church at the next Church meeting. 

The constitution having been approved and adopted Bro Barker 
on Lord’s day morning delivered an appropriate address to us from 
Ex The Lord said unto Moses why cryest thou unto me say 
unto the children of Israel that they go forward. after which 
Bro Meeker gave to us the charge and right hand of fellowship— 

Bro John W Newcom was then unanomosly chosen to make record 
of the for going and to act as Clk of the Church while we shall sit 
in church capacity— 

Bro J Meeker was invited to sit as moderator— Oportunity be- 
ing given James Jack came before us requesting baptism and mem- 
bership. We heard from him the reason of the hope that was in 
him and voted that he be received by us 

Bro Blanchard moved & Bro Skeekett seconed that the church 
meet at Bro Thomas Hendricks on Saturday before the last Lords 
day in the presant Month— 

The congregation having again collected bro Meeker addressed 
us upon the care of God over his péople 

We then repaired to the Kanzas and waited upon the candidates 
for baptism viz James Jack George W Hendrick Nancy Anthony the 
two latter having been received by us before organization while 
siting in capacity of P. B. M. Church right hand of fellowship 
was given them in behalf of the church by Bro. Meeker 
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This being done we came round the table of our crusified but 
risen Lord 

By candle light held a special church prayer meeting in 
which we trust the Lord was truly with us 

At a Church meeting held at the House of Brother Charles Joney 
Cake by the brethren and sisters of the Deleware and Mohegan 
Baptist Mission this 27th day of June 1841, enquiries were made, 
concerning the labour of the sd. Committee, and they reported that 
the said Towsey had reconciled his brother, and had settled the 
difficulty which had heretofore existed [between] them. The report 
was accepted by the Church as a satisfactory report. 


Church Meeting 
June 27 1841 

Meeting opened with prayer by br Barker The committee ap- 
pointed to labor with br Towsey reported that br Newcom & br 
Towsey had come to an understandin betwean themselves—and the 
committee were discharged 

No other business being before the church oportunity was given 
for any one to tell us of their desire to follow the Savior. Jane 
wife of our Br Charles Joney Cake presented a letter of recomenda- 
tion from the Delaware methodest class & related to us the ground 
of her hope in Christ, we were all satisfyed of her interest in his 
atonement and voted that she be received for baptism Lords day. 
28th After religios exursize repared to the water Intimation being 
there given that others were present who wished to follow in all the 
Lords appointed ways The Church waited to hear from them. John 
Connor & his wife presented themselves for Baptism Their relation 
being satisfacory the vote was unanimos for their reception The 
three candidates were then baptised by Br Barker We then as- 
sembled round the table of our Lord and commemorated his dying 
love 


Church Meeting 
July 23 1841 
at Mohegan 

Meeting opened with singing and prayer—Resolved that a com- 
mittee of reconsilation be apointed to endeavor to harmonize any 
feelings of differance that may have grown out of a late neighbor- 
hood disturbance occasioned by a vicious young man belonging to 
this place and that the committee consist of the following brethren 
Blanchard Newcom & Joney Cake & Corneleus Hendrick And Sisters 
Zeegler Towsey Ferguson & Mary Hendrick 
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Opertunity being given four related to us their love to christ 
and wish to be Baptised (Viz) Weh-hen-che-skondase Luttia-hing 
(Jones) John Hendrick & wife 

No administrator being presant meeting adjourned to meett at the 
Mission 2 weeks from to morrow 


Adjourned Meeting 
Aug 8 1841 
at the Mission 

The case of Brethern Cornelius Charles & Jonas Konkaput was 
brought before us Both had been guilty of intoxication the former 
was presant & made confession to us—but it was thought that the 
honor of the cause required their suspension the latter to be re- 
quested to appear at our next meeting Both were suspended from 
communion and all other church privaleges Three of the candi- 
dates for baptism only were presant (Jones being detained by 
sickness) they were waited upon by br Barker After which the 
Lords Supper was administered to us The season was rendered 
peculiarly sollem by the recent death of Br Robert Konkaput— 


Church Meeting 
Aug 28 1841 
at the Mission 
But few of the brethren being present it was proposed that attend 
to our church business tomorrow 
Lords day after religious worship a door was opened for reception 
of members Sally Jonney Cake came befor us_ we herd her tell of 
her love to the Savior Resolved unanimosly that she be redemed 
Jonas Konkaput came before us and made his humble confession. 


Church meeting 
Oct 1841 
at Stock 
The committee appointed July 23 reported that the matter for 
which they were appointed were settled and were discharged 
Communion dispensed with no administrator being present 


Church Meeting 
Nov 1841 
at bro Charles, 

The weather exceeding inclemont and but few of the breathren 
present Solomon Journey cake appeared before the church preying 
for baptism No administrator being present no action was taken 
on the subject. Communion also dispensed with for the same reason 
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Church Meeting 
Dec 25 1841 
at Mohegan 

Meeting as usual opened by singing and prayer, bro Jonas 
Konkaputs case again came before us after again hearing from him 
It was unanimously agreed that he be restored to church privalages. 
The church being informed that br When-ge-skon-dase had been 
guilty of intoxication he was suspended from church privaleges and 
brothers Charles Journey Cake and Newcom were apointed to wait 
on him previous to our next meeting Communion again dispensed 
with because no administrator was present 


Church Meeting 
May 28 1842 
at Mohegan 

Meeting as usual opened with singing and prayer Breathren and 
Sister from abroad were invited to a full participation in the priva- 
leges and duties of the meeting. 

The case of brother Cornelius Charles who was suspended at the 
August meeting for intoxication was again brought before us. After 
again hearing from him on the gubject and his deep repentance being 
manifest uppon the motion of bro Newcom seconed by bro Konkaput 
it was unanimously agreed that he be restored to his former stand- 
ing in the church 

Br Newcom asked leave to call the attention of the church to an 
affair that was settled at the church meeting June 27 1841 and gave 
briefly his reason for so doing which were satisfactory. Br Blanch- 
ard requested that before the church proceede to examine the case 
br Pratt be requested to fill his place as moderator which was 
granted, Br Pratt in the chair the case proceeded Br Blanchard 
stated that he had been with three others of the breathren to see 
br Towsey and that he had refused to hear anything from them and 
that he had cited him to appear at the meeting to answer to charges 
that would there be brought against him to which he returned 
nothing but raling. Br Newcom was then asked for proof of the 
statements he had made br Cornelius Hendrick stated that Mr 
Towsey had told him previous to the settlement that br Newcom 
had made conffession and that was the way the difficulty was now 
being disposed His wife Sister Mary H. stated that she was 
present and heard Mr Towsey make the fore going statements 
Sister Betsey Zeeglear stated that Mr Towsey said in her presence 
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that Mr Newcom had written to br Blanchard and had carryed his 
own communication to him and got the matter hushed because he 
was affraid to have it go any farther. All this was at utter variance 
with the facts known to the committee Enquiry was then made 
as to the general appearance of religion in Mr Towsey, a general 
expression was that he was a disgrace [to the] church, that he was 
in constant habbit of lying and that he is and has been a sower of 
discord—Br Henry Skeekett motioned that the matter be postponed, 
got no second, br Jonas Konkakaput motioned that he be excluded 
without delay aleging as his reason that the church had already 
tolerated the case to its disgrace Br Cornelius Hendrick seconded 
the motion br H. Skeekett stated that the matter had got to a high 
pitch and that he should now be compled to come to the point said 
that things were charged upon Mr Towsey that were false that he 
had sought out one certain thing and it was not true Not saying 
what it was he was asked if the thing to which he alluded had been 
spoken of in the trial, He replied, “it has not The vote was then 
taken shall Timothy Towsey be excluded Afirmative eleven Nega- 
tive five three of the five afterwards expressed approbation of this 
decision 


Meeting adjourned by prayer 


June 25 1842 
Church met at 
the Mission 
Opened by singing and prayer. No business being before the 
church spent the evening in conferance singing and prayer 


July 30 1842 
Church Meeting 
at br Charleses 

Church met at bro Charleses according to appointment No busi- 
ness transacted much sympathetic feeling manifested in our con- 
ferance 


Aug 27 1842 
at Stockbridge 

The church met at the time appointed—a division seems to be 
forming in our ranks which threatens much injury to the church 
After prayer it was agreed to spend a season in humileation and 
prayer before God in view of our condition 
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Sept 24 1842 
Church meeting 
at the Mission 

Meeting opened as usual with singing and prayer Few of the 
breathren presant Peter Hopehelase & John Jonney Cake pre- 
sented themselves for membership the former was received and Bapt 


Oct Meeting and 
Nov “ Passed 
our bro Blanchard 
being absent 


Dec 24 1842 
Church met 
at the Mission 

Had a precious season of conferance and prayer. Those breath- 
eren who have not been carried away by our trials seem to be much 
humbled and well prepared for spiritual food Communion on Lords 
day 


Jany 28 1843 

at bro Charleses 

Church Meeting 
No business being before us spent the time in devotional exersize 
Communion on Lords day 


Feb 25 1843 
Church Met 
at Stockbridge 

Opened by singing and prayer. The subject of our division came 
before the church. Breathren Barker & Pratt being present they 
were invited to a full participation in the meeting. 

After much consultation Breathren Blanchard Barker & Pratt were 
appointed to look after these difficulties and to report to morrow 


Lords day 26 

The committee of yesterday made the follow[ing] report as the 
result of their efforts 

They have succeeded in reconsiling Cathorin Lyttleman and Mary 
Chemawkun to each other the former expressing herself satisfied 
with the confessions of the latter 

Bro T Hendric and H Skeekett refuse to be reconsiled with the 
church unless the missionaries cease to visit it These terms were 
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unanimously rejected by the Stockbridge breathren Br Cornelius 
Charles motioned that these two breathren be suspended and also 
the wife of the former she occupying the same ground The motion 
prevaled and the three were suspended. 

The committee were not discharged but requested to continue 
labor 


March 28 
Church Met 
at the Mission 

Opened as usual by singing and prayer , 

The committee appointed at our last meeting beged further 
oportunity which was granted 

No other business being before us spent the evening in devotional 
exercise Communion on Lords day 


Apl 29 1843 
Church Meetin 
at the Mission 
by consent of the members 
Singing and prayers The committee still asked indulgence which 


was granted ‘ 

Oportunity being given Isaac Skeekett and George Washington 
presented themselves for membership Being satisfied with their 
relation both were received and baptised 

Communion on Lords day 


May 28 1843 
Church Meeting 
at Stockbridge 

The committee reported that they had continued their efforts 
without success No action of the church was taken 

Bro Jonas Konkaput made confession of his having again been 
over come by intemperance He was requested keep back from 
the communion till the church should be more entirely satisfyed of 
his repentance 


June 24 1843 
Church Meeting 
at the Mission 
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Church meeting 
at the Mission 
Nov 18 1843 

Meeting opened with singing and prayer. The breatheren from 
aboroad invited to full participation in the meeting Referance. 

The committee appointed Feb. 25, 1843 were called upon for a 
final repor[t] Br Pratt from the committee stated the result of 
their protracted labors. 

The church called for any information that any of the breathren 
or sister might be in possession of in the case. all the individual 
statements were corroberative of report of the committee That no 
hope remained of reclaiming the suspended members Br. Jonas 
Konkaput moved, “that the three suspended members(viz) Thomas 
Hendrick and wife and Henry Skeekett be excluded” Seconded by 
Br. Newcomb 

Unanumously voted that they be excluded. Br Newcomb mo- 
tioned that a committee be appointed to search out any breathren 
or sisters that may have become alienated from us Seconded by 
Br Cornelius Chemawkun unanumously voted in the affirmative 
Committee to consist of sisters Mary Chemawkun Sylvia Case and 
[illegible] Breathren Blanchard Pratt and Barker 

Adjourned till evening 

Evening meeting opened, singing prayer Br Cornelius Charles 
came before the church with confession for drunkenness. Subject 
waved till candlelight. 

At candle light church resumed the case of br Charles confession. 
Motion by br Newcomb seconded by br Jamas Konkaput that the 
church forgive br Charles and accept his confession Vote carried 
unanumous 

Br. Blanchard moved that br James Jack be suspended from the 
privaleges of the church seconded by br Newcomb voted unanumous 
A committee to wait upon him to consist of brothrs Blanchard & 
Joneycake and Newcomb— Br Barker presented the subject 
of Br Blanchards ordaination which was unanimously approved 
Covanant was read, and some remarks, and the meeting closed with 
devotional exursises singing prayer itc 
Lords day 19 

Br’s Pratt and Blanchard were ordained 

Sermon by br Barker prayer and charge by Br Meeker Right- 
hand-of-fellowship by Br Barker. 

Communion at the close of the exursises 

16—8677 
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Church Meeting 
At Stockbridge 
Dec 30 1843 

Meeting opened by singing and prayer Report of [committee] 
called for Committee appointed to labor with br. Jim Jack were 
not ready to report—Continued till next meeting 

Br Pratt from the committee of enquiry reported labor with 
Washington Hendrick Without any satisfaction Motion by Br 
Cornelius Chemawkun to exclude seconded by br. G. Konkaput 
Vote in the affirmative unanimously prevailed Sister Case from the 
committee reported having vis[it]ed Sisters Doxtater & Cathorine 
Kankaput & Skeekett Church were satisfied with the intelegence 
from Sister Doxtater—so far as it extended but the committee were 
requested to continue labor—Motion Made by br. J. W- Newcomb 
that Phebe Skeekett [sentence unfinished] Seconded by br Cornelius 
Chemawkun. Affirmative unanimously prevailed and she is excluded 

The case of Sister Catharine Konkaput was considered as satis- 
factory after hearing from her in person, None of the Committees 
were discharged Sister Blanchard added to the committee of sisters 


Saturday 28 1844 
Church Meeting 
At the Mission 

Meeting opened as usual by singing and prayer. Brother cornelius 
Chemaukun presented a petition from six of the breathren and 
Sisters at Stockbridge praying for a dismis[sion] for the purpose of 
organising into a distinct church of the same faith and order viz 
Jonas Konkaput Cornelius Chemawkun, Hannah Kunkaput Sally 
Konkaput, Katharine Konkaput Mary A Chemawkun Request 
unanimously granted. 

No further business being before us spent the evening in devo- 
tional exersize 

Ill. Inrropuction 


First mention of the Stockbridge Indians in the territory west of 
the Mississippi appears in reports of the Baptist Board of Foreigr 
Missions in the Baptist Missionary Magazine for the year 1840. The 
item is as follows: 

“On the 6th of December [1839] a party of Stockbridge Indians from Winne- 
bago Lake (Wisconsin territory,) arrived, with the design of making the Dela- 
ware country their future home. The Delawares have acceeded to the propo- 
sition, and have located them below Fort Leavenworth. From eight to ten of 
these, including the principal chief, are expected to join the Delaware church, 
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two of whom have not before made a profession of faith in Christ. The native 
assistant is to labor among this tribe.” 

In the report for 1843 appears the statement that Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Pratt have been authorized to remove to Stockbridge, at the 
earnest and repeated solicitation of the Indians of that place. “He 
[Pratt] has,” reads the report, “for some time, regularly ministered 
to them every alternate Sabbath. He will take the press with him; 
the Stockbridges gladly engaging to aid in the erection of a printing- 
office, school-house, etc., to the utmost of their ability.” Some 
difficulties for the Stockbridges arose over the “singular alienation 
of the Delaware chiefs” and Mr. Pratt was prevented from locating 
among them for a time, but troubles were adjusted and mission 
buildings were commenced in the autumn of 1844. The following 
records, copied verbatim, show activities of the Stockbridge Baptist 
Mission Church constituted April 13th, 1845: 


IV. CHurcu Boox 


RECORDS 


The Stockbridge Baptist Mission Church, was organized, April 


13th 1845. Present at the time, Brethren Jotham Meeker, Francis 
Barker, & Ira D. Blanchard. 

At a meeting of members for organization previous to organiza- 
tion it was voted to adopt as ours the “Declaration of Faith,” and 
“Covenant,” as prepared by the Committee of the New Hampshire 
Baptist Convention. 

At a meeting of the Church June 8, it was voted that the Church 
meet for Conference and Business on the 2d Saturday of each month. 

Voted also to adopt the following Resolutions—Resolved—That 
we consider the habit of using intoxicating liquors, as a drink, to 
be sinful; and leads to fearful consequences, as the scriptures de- 
clare, no “drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of Heaven.” We will 
abstain from the use of any, & all intoxicating drinks;—and con- 
sider those under censure of the Church, who use, or become 
intoxicated in the use of them. 

Resolved—That we consider Marriage an ordinance of Heaven, 
and require all persons (members of the Church,) expecting to enter 
that relation, to be publicly united, according to the usual manner 
of performing that ceremony among professed Christians. 

In consequence of sickness, and the absence of most of the mem- 
bers, no meeting of the Church occurred after the above date until 
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January 25th, 46 when a meeting was held at the House of Bro 
Jonas Konkapot—at which time Bro. Cornelius Charles from the 
Delaware Baptist Church, John G. Pratt, and Mrs. Olivia E. Pratt 
from the Putawatomie Baptist Church, presented Letters, and were 
received as members of this Church. J. G. Pratt Pastor 


February 7th Church met at the House of Sister Hannah Konka- 
pot, at which time Levi Konkapot and Jacob Littleman related their 
religious exercises, and requested admission to the Church. Voted 
to meet Feb 14th to decide on their Reception —Adjourned— 


February 14th Church met according to adjournment at the 
house of Pastor. After further hearing the above named individuals, 
and also listening to Mrs Josephine Littleman—It was voted, 
unanimously—that they be received as candidates for Baptis[m] 
and membership. After prayer Adjournment— 

Sabbath Afternoon Feb 15th these persons were all baptized, in 
presence of a solemn and interested congregation. 


March 7, 1846 Church met at the House of J. G. Pratt Door 
being opened for the reception of member[s] Mr. Joseph Henry 
Killbuck, and his wife; Eli Hendrick and his wife; and the widow 
Lydia Konkapot, related their religious exercises and were received 
as Candidates for Baptism and Membership. Mr. Thomas T. 
Hendrick, made formal confession of error, asked the privilege of 
a union with us. Church requested him to wait until another meet- 
ing to which he consented—Adjourned— 

Sabbath morning March 8 the individuals received above were all 
Baptized; and in the evening, received the right hand of fellowship 
After which Church Commemorated the Suffering of our Savior, 
enjoying much of his presence, and much rejoicing in his favor. 

April Church met at the House of Bro. Jonas Konkapot. After 
religious exercises voted to appoint second Sabbath in May as a 
season of religious worship, and to invite the Christian friends from 
Shawanoe and Delaware to be present 

Also voted that at our meeting for business next week we will 
elect a brother to act for us as our Deacon. 

Adjourned by prayer— 
J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 
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April 

At an adjourned meeting held at the house of Bro. Thomas 
Hendrick, it was unanimously voted that Bro. Eli Hendrick be 
appointed to fill the office of Deacon of this Church— 

Adjourned 
J. G. Pratt, Pastor 
May 
Church met at Meeting House. No Business time spent in 
Religious exercises. 
Adjourned 
J. G. Pratt, Pastor 
June 

Church met at. Meeting House— 

Business—Bro. Cornelius Chemaukun, having been reported to 
have violated the rule of Christian conduct was, after having been 
labored with suspended from Church privileges—He however ac- 
knowledging his impropriety and hoping before long to be again 
restored to fellowship— 

Religious exercises followed— 
Adjourned 
J. G. Pratt, Pastor 


July 
Church met at Jonas Konkapot’s 
Business—Voted to appoint Bro. Jacob Littleman Interpreter. 
Religious exercises followed— 


Adjourned 
J. G. Pratt, Pastor— 


Church Meeting March 14,—1846 

The services being opened by prayer and Singing—The case of 
Mr Thomas T. Hendrick was taken up, and he was received. 
Church Spent remainder of the evening in devotional exercises— 

Adjourned— 
J. G. Pratt, Pastor 

August 22 

Church Met at Meeting House 

Business of the meeting to receive such persons as might be pre- 
pared, and were desirous of joining. After prayer—door being 
opened for such to speak, four individuals, manifested their wish 
to become members of the Church—viz 

Jonas Littleman, Abigail H. Killbuck— 
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The Church after careful examination voted unanimously to re- 
ceive them 

The day following, being Sabbath, the above mentioned in- 
dividuals were all Baptized, in presence of a numerous and solemn 
congregation. In the evening, the Lords Supper was administered, 
during which all seemed to enjoy a large measure of the Spirit’s 
influence. There had been with us for several days, many dear 
brethren & Sisters from other Churches whose presence and exhorta- 
tion had greatly encouraged and strengthened us The evening 
closed the Series of meeting[s] and it was indeed a precious and 
refreshing season, spent with evident toke[n] of divine favor, and 
presence of his Holy Spirit—and will not soon be forgotte[n] 

Adjourned 
J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 
Church Meeting Sept. 12, 1846— 

At. this meeting Mrs Lucy Konkapot related to the Church her 
religious exercises; and requested the privilege of becoming a mem- 
ber of it—After proper consideration Church voted to receive her as 
a candidate for baptism and membership—Mrs Phebe Skigget was 


also received. On the following morning, Prudence Quinney, mani- 
fested to the Church while met for public worship a desire to unite, 
she was received; after which the ordinance of Baptism was ad- 
ministered to the two candidates— 
Adjourned J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 


Church Meeting Oct 9, 1846. 

At this meeting, Church voted to remove the censure resting upon 
Bro. Cornelius Chemaukun, and restore him again to all the privi- 
leges of the Church. 

After the evening had been spent in religious exercises, Mrs. 
Abigail Hendrick, with much feeling stated her convictions of duty 
to unite with the Church if thought worthy—she was received as a 
candidate for Baptism & membership. 

Adjourned 
J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 
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Nov. 7, 1846— 

Church meeting at meeting house. 

At this meeting two persons were dropped from fellowship, on 
account of improper conduct. Other business was introduced but 
deferred until a future meeting. The names of the two persons 
dropped were 

J. G. Pratt 
Pastor— 
Church Meeting Dec. 12, 1846— 

Meeting opened as usual by prayer. The time was spent in con- 
versation on several points of business, none in shape to be recorded 
was attended to—Spent a season in religious conference having ref- 
erence to the sacrament to be administered to-morrow (sabbath)—. 

Adjourned J. G. Pratt 
Pastor— 
Church Meeting Jan. 9 1847 

Meeting opened by prayer. It was resolved at this meeting that 
it was inexpedient to bear longer with Brethren Jonas Konkapot, 
and Cornelius Charles, and that the hand of fellowship be con- 
sidered as withdrawn from them—in consequence of improper con- 
du[ct]. 

A Committee consisting of Brethren Jacob Littleman, & Levi 
Konkapot be appointed to labor with Jonas Littleman, and Sally 
Konkapot, it being understood that their conduct had been un- 
becoming a profession of Godliness. 

Miss Jemima Dockstater related to the Church her religious 
feelings, and expressed confidence in Christ, and asked for ad- 
mission to the privileges of membership; which, after careful ex- 
amination was voted, in her behalf after she shall have been 
baptized— 

Adjourned 
J. G. Pratt 
Pastor— 
Church Meeting, Feb. 24, 1846 

Meeting opened, as usual by prayer After which, business being 
introduced, Bro. Jacob Littlemen from a committee reported that 
three persons with whom they had labored were obstinate in wicked 
ways and requested to be released from their connection with the 
Church—The hand of fellowship was by unanimous vote accord- 
ingly withdrawn from Jonas Littleman—Sally Konkapot, and 
Lydia Konkapot. 
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Mr. Benjamin Towsy expressed to the Church an interest in 
religious truth, an intention [to] forsake sinful ways—an interest 
in a Saviour, and a desire to become a member with us of the 
Church of Christ—After careful examination he was unanimously 
received, as a candidate for Baptism & Membership. 

J. G. Pratt 
Pastor— 


Note—On the following Sabbath Feb 28, Miss Doxstater, & Mr. 
Towsy were Baptised—and in the evening of the same day— 
Church celebrated the communion of the Lord’s Supper— 

J. G. P. 
Church Meeting, March 13, 1847 

At this meeting Church voted to withdraw the hand of fellow- 
ship from Cornelius Chemaukun, and to suspend from Church 
privileges his wife Mary C. for alleged improper conduct,— 

Meeting adjourned, 
J. G. Pratt 
Pastor. 


Church Meeting April 10, 1847 
Time spent wholly in religious conference, there being no busi- 


ness. 


J. G. Pratt 
Pastor. 
Church Meeting May 8, 1847 
Church meeting at the house of Hannah Konkapot—At this 
meeting the church voted unanimously to Withdraw fellowship 
from all persons previously suspended for immoral conduct. They 
are therefore no longer regarded as under the watch—care and 
countenance of the Church—Religious Conference followed 
Adjourned— 
J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 
Church Meeting June 12, 1847 
At the house of Sister Hannah Konkapot—Church voted to ex- 
clude Prudence Quinney for grossly immoral conduct—Spent re- 
mainder of the evening in religious Conference. 
Adjourned—J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 
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Church Meeting July 1849 
At the house of Hannah Konkapot Time spent in Devotional 
exercises— 
Adjourned J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 
Church Meeting August 1847 
At the house of the Pastor This meeting being on Sabbath 
evening was preparative for the Lords Supper which was imme- 
diately after administered 
J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 
Church Meeting Sept 1847 
At the house of the Pastor At this meeting Benjamin Towsy— 
and Phoebe skigget were excluded, for the sin of drunkenness—De- 
votional exercises followed. J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 
Church Meeting Oct. 1847 
At the house of Hannah Konkapot. No business—time spent 
in religious exercises 
J.G. Pratt— 
Pastor— 


Nov. & Dec—Meetings omitted. 


Church meeting, Jan. 1848 
At this meeting Cornelius Charles, was restored to the fellowship 
of the Church. Mrs. Susan Charles was also restored. (formerly 
member of Delaware Baptist Church.) 
Adjourned— 
John G. Pratt 
Pastor 
Feb—1848 
At this meeting no special business was transacted. Time spent 
in devotional exercises preparatory to the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper on the Sabbath immediately following. 
Adjourned. 
J. G. Pratt 
Pastor 


No meeting was held at Stockbridge, until August 1, when the 
Church voted to disband & become merged in the Mission Church 
at Delaware; which was accordingly done at a meeting held at 
Delaware, Aug. 12; 13; 1848. 

J. G. Pratt. 
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This church having met with a severe visitation,® and parted 
with its former Pastor, was re-organized on the 12th of Aug. 1848. 
In doing this it was found necessary to enroll such names only as 
were known to be in good standing in this and the disbanded 
Church at Stockbridge. This step became the more important as 
the book containing record of the Delaware Church, appeared either 
to have been mutilated or intentionally neglected, as no entries ap- 
peared to have been made for several years. The list of members 
immediately following contains only such names of persons as are 
known to be in good standing in both Churches at time of re- 
organization. 


List of Church Members 
As revised August 12th, 1848 
John G. Pratt—Pastor William Kaleb 
Olivia E. Pratt— Jenny Kaleb 
Charles Johnycake Deceas’d James Rain 
Sally Johnycake Susan Killbuck 
Jane Johnycake Deceas’d Jacob Littleman 
Betsy Zeigler Deceased Hipelas 
Francis Pokelas Hannah Hipelas 
Ar-nark-tun-dut Macharch 
Excluded Wul-lun-da-nat-o’kwa os Hipelas 
Eunice Eaton . Nancy Konkapot 
Deceased Hannah Konkapot Louisa Littleman 
Deceas’d Susan Charles Mrs. Job Skicket 
Cornelius Charles Cousin of Charles 
Eli Hendrick Johnycake 
Sally Hendrick 1849 E.S. Morse 
Joseph Killbuck August 1 
Dropped 7 His wife 
Abigail Killbuck 


9. The nature of this visitation is not disclosed by the church records. 





Ferries in Kansas 


Part II—Kansas River 
Gerorce A. Roor 


HE Kansas river, the principal stream originating within the 
state, has a history dating back considerably more than 200 


years. The river derives its name from the Kanza or Kaw Indians 
who resided near its mouth and along its course from time immemo- 
rial. It is formed by the junction of the Republican and Smoky Hill 
rivers, which unite at a point near Junction City. From there it 
flows in an easterly direction for about 240 miles to mingle its murky 
waters with that of the “Great Muddy,” or Missouri. 

This stream has been given various names by explorers and early 
map makers. One of the earliest references to the river was by 
Antonio de Herrary Tordesilla, historiographer to the King of Spain. 
Marquette mentions the Kanza in 1673. John Senex’s map of Lou- 
isiana and of the Mississippi river, in 1719, calls it the “Great River 
of Cansez.” D’Anville’s map of 1732 calls it the River des Padoucas 
and Kansas. DuPratz’s map of Louisiana, 1757, calls it the River 
of the Cansez, while a map of British and French settlements in 
North America, published in 1758, gives the stream the name of 
Padoucas river. 

There is much fiction in early accounts of the river, one authority 
recording that it had been ascended for a distance of 900 miles, while 
an equally unreliable historian asserted that it was navigable for a 
like distance. 

The valley of the Kansas had long been a highway to the buffalo 
hunting grounds on the great plains and to the mountains beyond. 
The Chouteaus and other early traders among the Indians had posts 
along the stream, and trappers and hunters used its waters to raft 
their pelts to markets on the Missouri river. 

Thomas Say, of Long’s expedition, Lieut. J. W. Abert, Col. John 
C. Fremont and others started up the Kaw valley on exploring ex- 
peditions to the far West. The earliest and perhaps the greatest tide 
of emigration to Oregon and California passed up the Kaw valley 
on the first leg of the journey. The river was only fordable during 
periods when there was a scarcity of rain, and for this reason ferries 
were a necessity and were established at an early date along its 


1. Names from old maps and volumes in Kansas State Historical Society. 
(251) 
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course. Being located at easily accessible points on the river, they 
became deciding factors in the location of territorial and state roads 
which were established by early legislatures. 

The earliest Kansas law regarding ferries was passed by the legis- 
lature of 1855, and was designated as chapter 71. This act provided 
that no person should keep a ferry without a license, and that the 
county clerk should issue licenses, etc.? 

Ferrying on the Kansas river dates back something over 100 years. 
Beginning with a ferry established within the limits of present Wy- 
andotte county, the first ferry encountered above the mouth of 
the river was the one inaugurated by the Wyandott Nation, and 
was known as the Wyandott National Ferry. These Indians in 
1843 purchased lands on the north side of the Kansas river, ex- 
tending westward from its confluence with the Missouri, from their 
relatives the Delawares. Being hedged in, so to speak, by the two 
rivers, a ferry was put into operation, for their convenience, just 
above the mouth of the Kaw. Here a flatboat, operated by a cable 
and capable of transporting one wagon and team at a time, was the 
equipment first used by this ferry, while a small cabin was erected on 
the bank of the river as a shelter for the ferryman. The exact date 
when this enterprise went into operation and the name of the ferry- 
man who first had charge of the boat have not been learned. How- 
ever, the journals of Gov. William Walker throw considerable light 
on early ferry matters, there being numerous references to the sub- 
ject. The following are extracts from the journal* entries: 

“Jan. 27, 1846. Attended Council to-day but done very little of important 
business. Agreed to employ Tall Charles another year to keep the ferry. 

“Feb. 10, 1846. Paid Tall Charles, ferryman, $45, leaving him a balance due 
him for 1845 of $55.00. 

“July 7, 1846. C. G. G. and Peter Buck arraigned for violently taking the 
ferry boat from her moorings in the absence of the ferryman; the former fined 
$5 and latter $2.50. 

“May 8, 1847. Attended the sale at the council room of the goods, chattels 
and effects of Nofat, deceased. Bought nothing. The company then proceeded 
to the ferry, hauled out and turned upside down the old boat for repairs. G. A. 
and myself assorted our lumber. 

“Dec. 27, 1847. . . . Went to H. Jaquis’s and spent a part of the day, the 
election of a ferryman being the principal topic of conversation, the candidates 
are D. Young, Tall Charles, Charles Split-The-Logs. 

“Dec. 28, 1847. Council met at James Washington’s. Proceeded to the 
election of a ferryman, and resulted in the election of D. Young. 


2. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, pp. 862-864. 
* Nebraska State Historical Society Collections, 2d Ser., v. 38. 
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“Jan. 17, 1848. No ferrying, the river being frozen over. 

“May 3, 1848. . . . Settled with M. Goodyear for lumber got for the 
use of the ferry by the council, $27.50. 

“June 4, 1848. Mrs. W[alker] and Sophia state that on their return from 
K{ansas City] they found at the ferry a dozen or more people waiting to cross, 
and among them was John Charloe, very drunk, and had been severely beat. 

“Dec. 12, 1848. At 2 o’clock the joint meeting proceeded to ballot for a 
ferryman. After several ballots all the candidates were dropped except D. 
Young and Tall Charles and the final ballots on these two stood thus: D. 
Young, 16; Tall Charles, 7. Majority, 9 votes. Adjourned. 

“July 28, 1849. . . . Attended a special election of ferryman, vice D. 
Young resigned; and George Steel was elected. 

“Nov. 17, 1850. To-day the council and legislative committee met in joint 
session to elect ferryman for the year 1851 . . . when Isaac Brown was 
duly elected. 

“Feb. 18, 1851. The Kansas river has about run dry; there not being water 
enough to float the ferry boat, and consequently no ferrying. 

“In the evening learned that the ferry was now passable. 

“Dec. 14, 1852. . . . Attended the joint meeting of the council and legis- 
lative committee and elected Nicholas Cotter ferryman for 1853. 

“Mch. 9, 1853. Sent Dudley to K[ansas City], who shortly afterwards re- 
turned and reported that the ice above the ferry had broken loose and stove in 
the ferry boat and carried her off down the river, with a negro on board. 

“May 26, 1853. Diable. Those drunken vagabondish ferrymen have lost the 
ferry boat. They say some one or two broke the lock last night and took the 
boat, no one knows where. This is provoking. The rascals have been drunk 
and lost the boat themselves. Now we have another embargo. 

“May 29, 1853. Our ferry boat was found and recovered near Randolph. 

“Dec. 20, 1853. Harriet and Baptiste set out for Kansas, but on arriving at 
the ferry found the floating ice so thick and running so rapidly the ferry boat 
could not cross. So they gave it up and came home. Mr. Dofflemeyer then 
proposed to Harriet that if she would go back with him, as he wanted to go 
over, he would venture with the ferry boat, and make the attempt to cross. 
They went and succeeded in crossing. 

“June 5, 1854. Lost our ferry boat again. 

“June 17, 1854. Heard of the recovery of the ferry boat. 

“June 21, 1854. We have had no mail for nearly two weeks for the want of 
a boat to cross the river. Although the boat was caught at Richfield, about 
forty miles from here, yet our worthless council and still more worthless ferry- 
man take no steps towards getting it bro’t up again. A pretty set of fellows 
to want to maintain a separate government.” 


The above is the last entry in the Walker journals regarding the 
Wyandotte ferry. The record book of the Wyandotte Indian coun- 
cil, 1855 to 1871, contains several mentions of the ferry, concluding 
with its sale in 1856. There is a hiatus of a little more than a year 
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between the last ferry item date in Walker’s journal and the first 
similar one in the Wyandotte records, which follows: 


“Nov. 9, 1855. The council paid Adam Brown one hundred and eighty dol- 
lars for acting as ferryman for nine months. 

“Nov. 13 to 22, 1855. Ferry expenses to Joel Walker, $79.00. Ferry expenses 
to Northrup & Chick, $22.15. John D. Brown for repairs on ferry house, $35.00. 

“Nov. 3, 1856. Silas Armstrong hire of flat boat, paid $61.50. Thomas Smart 
for crying of ferry sale (paid) Silas Armstrong, $5.00. National ferryman, J. H. 
Cotter, paid, $199.54. 

“Wyandott Council Ist Sept. 
“Wyandott Council. 1856. 

“Convened this day, present Geo. I. Clark, Silas Armstrong, John. D. Brown, 
John Hicks & Peter D. Clark. 

“The commissioners met the council this day and the chiefs and commis- 
sioners ordered the four acres of ground attached to the ferry? to be surveyed 
and to be sold to the highest bidder on Monday the fifteenth (15th) day of 
the present month according to treaty of 3lst January, 1856. 


; “Amount of Sam Parsons (surveying) account $586.68. 


“R. Rosrramug, Clerk. Geo. I. Ciarx, Principal Chief.” 
“Wyandott Council, 15 September, 1856. 

“The Wyandotts council convened this day according to adjournment, full 
board of chiefs present, Geo. I. Clark presiding. In accordance with an article 
in the treaty between the U. 8S. government and Wyandott Indians in date of 
3ist January, 1855, and according to advertisements affixed in three public 
places in Wyandott, was sold the four acres of land attached to the Wyandott 
ferry, this day and adjudged to Isaiah Walker, the highest bidder, for the sum 
of seven thousand dollars, payable one-half, say three thousand five hundred 
($3,500) dollars, payable on the thirty-first of next October, and the other half, 
say three thousand five hundred ($3,500) dollars, payable one year from said 
31st October next without interest, and Charles B. Garrett becomes his security 
for the full fillment of the conditions of the sale. A plat of said lot of land has 
been made by Lot Coffman, Esq., one of the commissioners. 

“There being no further business the Council have adjourned to the October 
next. Geo. I. Ciark, Principal Chief.4 

“R. Rosrramiz, Clerk.” 


Another early mention of this ferry dating back to 1846 is the fol- 
lowing by Louis H. Gerrard, in his Wa-to-yah, page 2: 

“The Wyandotte is the nearest Indian tribe to Kansas [City]; and, one 
afternoon, Mr. Drinker and myself visited the agent, Doctor Hewitt. A walk 
of a mile, through woods on the river bank, brought us to the mouth of the 
Kansas, or Kaw, river, a stream ferried by a tall, good specimen of a full- 
blood Wyandotte, who received the toll with a look as if to say, ‘Your money’s 


8. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 15, map facing p. 158. 
4. Wyandotte Indian Council Records, 1855-1871, MSS., pp. 41, 42. 
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no account, and I’ve a mind to toss you in the river for offering it’; our at- 
tempts at conversation failed.” 


In 1857 the ferry crossed the Kaw at a point near the cable line 
bridge of later date. It is said that toll charges for this year 
amounted to $7,000 for crossing, and that charges were not exhor- 
bitant, but reasonable. This ferry continued to be used until 1863, 
when a pontoon bridge was built across the river near its mouth.® 

A Kansan who used this ferry many years ago, wrote: 

“We crossed the Kaw at Wyandotte. In those days there were no bridges, 
so we had to ferry over on one of those flat-bottomed scows such as are in 
use to-day for carrying sand from the steam dredges in the Missouri and Kan- 
sas rivers. A heavy cable was stretched across the river on which ran two 
pulleys from which ropes were attached to each end of the boat. When the 
ferryman was ready to start he wound the rear rope so as to head the boat 
up stream and the current would propel the boat to the opposite shore. This 
was a slow process, as only one team at a time could be carried, but was the 
best we could do in the Far West of fifty years ago.’”® 

Just what disposition Isaiah Walker made of his ferry has not 
been learned. However, an advertisement in the Western Argus, of 
Wyandotte, April 7, 1860, stated that the ferry was running, Isaiah 
Walker & Co. being proprietors. 

Mr. K. L. Browne, of Kansas City, Kan., in a letter to the author, 
dated July 12, 1932, stated that “Jack Beaton was the recognized 
operator of the ferry. He was not an Indian. Afterwards he went 
west with Tom Parks, who was killed by the Indians during the 
building of the Union Pacific railroad.” 

The following items relating to Wyandotte county ferry matters 
are extracts from the minute book of the city fathers of the City of 
Wyandotte: 


“Oct. 12, 1856: Mr. Glick, on behalf of Mr. Steavens, made application for 
the payment by the town of the amount due him for services performed as 
ferryman on the free ferry across the Kansas river, he being unable to collect 
the same from the citizens by whom it was agreed to be paid. Petition laid 
on the table. 

“July 14, 1859: Petition of L. Meyer and other merchants and business men 
of the city requesting the board to levy a tax on the steam ferry boat “Lizzie,” 
or any other ferry boat running regularly between this city and Kansas City. 
Tabled. 

“November 15, 1859: Resolved that Messrs. Walker, Judd and His Honor 
the Mayor, be appointed a committee to confer with Wm. H. Irwin & Co. with 
a view of establishing a ferry across the Missouri river. 


5. Godspeed’s History of Wyandotte County, pp. 359, 361. 
6. Charles Raber, ‘Personal Recollections,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 16, p. 316. 
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“November 19, 1859: The committee appointed to confer with Wm. H. 
Irwin & Co. with regard to the ferry across the Missouri river reported that 
they had submitted the proposition of the board to Mr. Irwin which was that 
Wm. H. Irwin & Co. was to establish the ferry within thirty days after the 
18th day of January, A.D. 1860 and to pay to the city ten per cent of the 
profits of said ferry and that Wm. H. Irwin & Co. accepted said proposition. 
On motion of Mr. White the report was received and the committee discharged. 
Whereupon it was on motion, 

“Resolved, That the mayor be instructed to complete the contract between 
Wm. H. Irwin & Co. and the city with regard to the ferry across the Missouri 
river and submit the same to a vote of the people at an election to be held 
for that purpose on the 6th day of December, 1859. 

[No record of an election in the minute book.] : 

“November 24, 1859: An article of agreement between the city of Wyan- 
dotte and Wm. H. Irwin & Co. was presented and ordered placed on file. 

“November 24, 1859: A petition signed by Silas Armstrong, David E. James 
and William Wear, his attorney, for ferry privileges across the Kansas river was 
presented and read, whereupon on motion of Mr. Overton it was 

“Resolved, That we hereby grant unto the Kansas River Ferry Company 
the privilege of moving their present rope ferry to or near the mouth of the 
Kansas river and grant unto them the privilege of landing at said point with a 
flat boat for the term of three years from the present time. Said ferry to be 
moved within twenty days from the present time. 

“November 25, 1859: The mayor stated that the object of calling the meet- 
ing to be his veto of a bill passed on the previous day granting the privilege 
to the Kansas River Ferry Company the right to land on the Wyandott side 
at the foot of Minnesota avenue for the period of three years, and gave as his 
reasons for vetoing the same that from information he had derived since that 
the city had no rights themselves to a landing at that point and that they were 
giving away private property which they had no right to do and as the resolu- 
tion now stood he could not approve it. 

“November 29, 1859: Petition of J. M. Funk and others for certain ferry 
privileges to be granted to the Kansas River Ferry Company was brought be- 
fore the meeting. Whereupon Mr. Overton moved that the company be al- 
lowed the privilege of landing on the levee on the Kansas river belonging to 
the city for the term of three years. Motion lost a majority of the whole 
board needed to carry over the mayor’s veto. 


“February 28, 1860: Petition of R. W. Clark, J. M. Funk, et al for ferry 
landing at the mouth of the Kansas river. On motion the above petition was 
referred to committee on ordinances with instructions to report at next meet- 
ing an ordinance in compliance with said petition. 

“March 6, 1860: Committee on ordinances reported ordinance 20 relating 
to ferry landing on Kansas river. Upon the final passage was passed unani- 
mously. 

{Ordinance cannot be found.] 

“April 10, 1860: Petition of Wm. H. Irwin for extension of time on ferry 
contract presented. On motion the time on said contract was extended from 
May 1, 1860, until May first, 1875. 
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“April 17, 1860: On motion Gen. W. H. Irwin was granted until the first 
of June, A. D., 1860, to procure ferry boat.” 


The Wyandotte City Ferry Company, operated by Silas Arm- 
strong and associates, was granted a charter by the legislature of 
1858 to operate a ferry across the Missouri river, with privilege of 
landing on either bank of the Kansas river within one-eighth of a 
mile above its mouth.’ Two years later this company was granted 
additional rights and privileges when the city council passed the 
following: 

“Orpinance No. 37. 
“An ordinance granting Silas Armstrong, or his assigns, the privilege of landing 
a ferry boat on Kansas river. 

“Be it Ordained by the mayor and aldermen of the city of Wyandotte, 
to-wit: 

“Section 1. That Silas Armstrong or his heirs and assigns, if they have the 
lawful right to keep a public ferry across the Kansas river, at or near its 
mouth, shall have all the right this city has to grant, to a landing of their 
ferry boat at any place where any of the streets or avenues of this city, now 
made open, by any ordinance of this city, or resolution or motion, strikes or 
extends to the said river, for a period of three years from this date, unless the 
said place where said boat shall be located shall be wanted before that time 
for the purpose of constructing a bridge over said river at that point. 

“Approved, Dec. 5, 1860. Geo. Russeii, Mayor. 

“Attest: THomas J. Darina, City Clerk.” § 

Willie Willis was granted a charter by the board of county com- 
missioners of Johnson county, at a called meeting April 10, 1858, for 
a ferry on the Kansas river near the mouth of the stream and oppo- 
site the city of Wyandotte for the term of twelve months. This li- 
cense cost Mr. Willis $75, and he was authorized to collect the fol- 
lowing rates of ferriage: Each footman, 10 cents; man and horse, 
15 cents; loose horses, 10 cents; cattle, 10 cents each; buggy and one 
horse, 25 cents; two-horse wagon and horses, 50 cents; each addi- 
tional horse, 10 cents.® 

The next ferry upstream was about three miles from Wyandotte. 
This was known as the Santa Fé road ferry and was started in 1857 
by Wyandotte interests in an effort to attract trade to that city from 
territory south of the Kansas river. In order to do this it was 
necessary to establish a free ferry and open a road from Wyandotte 
to the river. The point selected for the ferry was on the SE% of 
8. 20, T. 11, R. 25, the road crossing the river a few rods below 

7. Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 70, 71. 


8. Wyandotte Commercial Gazette, December 8, 1860. 
9. Johnson county, Commissioners Proceedings, 1858, p. 12. 
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the Argentine bridge of the 1930’s, and continuing on to Shawnee, 
in Johnson county, where it connected with the old Santa Fé trail. 
This road did not receive official recognition until October 27, 1859, 
when it was regularly laid out and designated on the official plat as 
the “Santa Fé road.” It reached the Kaw where Nineteenth street, 
Kansas City, now meets the river.!° This ferry soon gave way to a 
toll bridge. 

At the 1858 session of the territorial legislature a company desig- 
nated as the Wyandotte Bridge Company applied for a charter for a 
bridge across the Kansas river at a point not closer than two, nor 
more than six, miles from the mouth of that stream. One section of 
the act authorized and empowered the company to establish and 
maintain a free ferry across the river at or near the point selected 
for the erection of the bridge,’! which was built that year. 

Wyandotte was a natural center for roads from all directions. A 
road to the west from Wyandotte connected with the Fort Leaven- 
worth-Fort Gibson road; one to the south connected with the Santa 
Fé road; another to the west intersected the Fort Leavenworth-Fort 
Riley road. These were the more important ones. Another, estab- 
lished in 1855, which ran from the Wyandotte ferry across the Kan- 
sas river, passing Joel Walker’s, Charles Garrett’s and Noah Zaines’ 
claims and on to the Parkville ferry, was made a territorial road; * 
another, established the same time, ran from Wyandotte, via Jack- 
sonville, to Ozawkie, the act requiring the commissioners who laid 
out the road to erect “finger boards” along the route where neces- 
sary..* Another ran to Quindaro, Leavenworth and Atchison; ' 
another to Mound City, via the Wyandotte bridge, Aubrey, New 
Lancaster and Ballard’s ford,® and still another from Wyandotte, 
via Shawneetown, New Lancaster, Trading Post, Potosi and Barnes- 
ville, to Fort Scott, following the old military road as nearly as prac- 
ticable.* 

Up to 1858 the ferries took care of the commerce and traffic over 
these routes. By that time those of vision could see that bridges 
must supplant the ferries. That year a charter was secured from the 
legislature by the Wyandotte Bridge Company for a bridge over the 

10. County clerk, Wyandotte county, Road Record A, p. 4. 

11. Private Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 48-50. 

12. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 972. 

18. Ibid., pp. 978-979. 

14. Laws, Kansas, 1860, p. 588. 


15. Ibid., 1861, p. 249. 
. Ibid., 1865, p. 144. 
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Kaw river, to be located within one mile from the mouth and which 
should not impede free navigation of the river.7 During the Civil 
War period there was not much bridge construction, and the toll 
bridges and ferries had things pretty much their own way. 

After the close of the War the era of bridge building in Wyandotte 
commenced. On August 1, 1865, the Wyandotte Bridge and Ferry 
Company applied for a charter, which was issued, granting them the 
right of constructing and establishing one or more bridges or ferries, 
or both, over the Kansas river between the mouth of the river and 
the western boundary of the county, and also of operating a ferry 
or bridge in the Missouri river and opposite to and across the mouth 
of the Kansas river. This charter was filed with the secretary of 
state, September 29, 1865.1* 

In 1866, 1867 and 1872 bridges were built at Wyandotte, and also 
a number constructed later, no less than a dozen having been erected 
across the Kaw river up to the 1930’s.’® 

Above Armstrong’s another ferry was started by Quindaro in- 
terests and was known as the Eureka ferry, located on the SE, 
8.18, T. 11, R. 25. This ferry was inaugurated in an effort to share 
in the trade Wyandotte city was drawing from territory to the south 
of the Kaw river. Both towns surveyed and opened up roads 
through the Shawnee reservation. Committees were appointed by 
the two towns to confer and fix upon a point where a joint ferry for 
both could be established. The location suggested by Wyandotte 
was rejected by Quindaro as being too far east, and the location 
designated by Quindaro was rejected as being too far west. These 
locations were about a mile apart, and compromise was wrong in 
principle. This resulted in free ferries for both.2” Exact date of 
starting the Eureka ferry has not been learned. On March 30, 1857, 
Aaron W. Merrill and Abelard Guthrie entered into the following 
written agreement: 

“This agreement the 30th day of March a.p. 1857, between Aaron W. 
Merrill of the one part and Abelard Guthrey in behalf of the Quindaro Com- 
pany of the other part, witnesseth: That the said Merrill in consideration of 
the covenants hereinafter contained, covenants and agrees to and with the 
said Guthrey for said Guthrey for said company, that he will keep the said 


company’s ferry, called “Eureka” ferry, lately established on the Kansas river 
about four miles below Delaware ferry, and tow the said company’s flat boat 


17. Private Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 51-538. 

18. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 44, 45, in Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
19. Ibid., pp. 67, 68; Wyandotte Gazette, 1866, 1867, 1868. 

20. Kansas City Journal, February 17, 1882. 
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across and ferry over all the teams and wagons, horses, cattle and mules and 
ferry across all persons coming to said ferry, and do all such ferrying free of 
charge to the persons coming and requiring to be ferryed across said river. 
And that he will at all times provide sufficient help to do such ferrying of 
persons, horses, cattle, mules, teams and wagons and goods in expeditious and 
skillful manner, and that he will keep and protect the said companies boats 
and keep them in good repair at his own expense, except extraordinary repairs 
occasioned without his fault. 

“And in consideration of the premices the said Guthrey promises and agrees 
that the company will pay to said Merrill for such services as aforesaid the 
sum of one hundred dollars per month so long as the said Merrill shall continue 
to do such ferrying, and bestow the care on said companys boats and keeping 
them in repair as aforesaid. The said Guthrey further agrees that the said 
company will furnish the said Merrill the said boats, namely a flat boat and 
a skiff in good repair. Also 2 picks and 2 shovels for the use of said ferry to 
be kept and used by said Merrill and to be returned to said company when he 
shall leave said ferry. The payments aforesaid to be made in cash every month. 

“The said Merrill also agrees to cut out the road on the south side of the 
river and make it good and convenient for teams to pass up and down from 
the river to the bluff and bridge the stream in the ravine, and also on the north 
side up to where the ravine crosses the road and to make a bridge over the 
stream if needed. 

“Either party to have the privilege to rescind this contract and agreement 
at the end of month by giving one week’s previous notice to the other party 
of the intention to rescind said agreement. 

“In witness whereof the parties have hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year first aforesaid in presence of 

“ABELARD GUTHREY 
“A. W. Merri.” 


On April 14, 1859, Merrill brought suit in the district court of the 
third judicial district in and for the Territory of Kansas, Wyandotte 
county, against Charles Robinson, Abelard Guthrie and Samuel N. 
Simpson under the name of the Quindaro Company, setting up this 
contract, alleging that he worked seven months thereunder and that 
he was paid but $348.20, leaving a balance due him of $357.80. The 
case is No. 24 on the Wyandotte county dockets. 

The defendants answered claiming nonperformance on the part 
of Merrill and alleging that he neglected the business, failed to have 
sufficient help, did not cut out the roads, and that he charged, col- 
lected and pocketed monies from those who used the ferry, for all 
of which they asked damages of Merrill. 

It took six years to bring the case to trial, but on October 2, 1865, 
a jury trial was had, seven witnesses were sworn, and the plaintiff 
was given a judgment against Guthrie of $630.24. Guthrie appealed 
to the supreme court, where the case was reversed and sent back for 
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a new trial.2"_ October 8, 1867, the case was dismissed without 
prejudice and an execution issued against Merrill for costs. 

In the spring and summer of 1857 the people of Quindaro built a 
road to Lawrence, laid out one to Osawatomie, and established a 
free ferry at what is now John H. Matton’s place, with a view of 
competing for the wholesale trade of the territory; ?* another ran to 
Salina, via Lawrence and Topeka; ** another was laid out in 1860 
and ran to Shawnee,** and another was laid out leading from Quin- 
daro across Wyandotte county to the Kansas river. This was known 
as the Madison Corvett road, and the road plat on file in the Wyan- 
dotte county clerk’s office shows it crossing the Kansas river in the 
SEY of S. 18, T. 11, R. 25, at a point designated on the map as 
“the old ferry.” This would be the location of the Eureka ferry, 
out of which grew the lawsuit with Abelard Guthrie for wages. 

The Quindaro and Shawnee Bridge and Road Company was 
granted a charter by the legislature of 1860 to construct a bridge 
across the Kansas river at or near the crossing of the territorial road, 
located, or to be located, under an act to establish certain territorial 
roads, approved February 7, 1859; also to open and improve said 
territorial road by planking, macadamizing or turnpiking the same. 
Capital stock of the company was placed at $70,000, with shares 
$25 each. Construction work on the bridge was to begin within two 
years, and completion of the bridge was limited to five years. The 
company was authorized to establish and maintain a ferry across 
the Kansas river at or near the point selected for the erection of 
the bridge, and for that purpose was authorized to receive gifts, 
grants and donations from individuals or corporations. The act 
also provided that, upon the application of twenty persons living 
along the line of the territorial road, the commissioners should cause 
a strip of land to be laid off, not exceeding five miles in width, the 
road running as near as possible through the center of this strip. 
The commissioners were also instructed to have the proposition sub- 
mitted to a vote of the taxpayers who resided on said strip, to as- 
certain their stand on the proposed subscription to the capital stock 
of the company, those living on the north side of the Kaw voting at 
Quindaro, while those to the south of the river voted at Shawnee- 
town. If a majority of taxpayers voted in favor of the subscription, 

21. Abelard Guthrie vs. Aaron W. Merrill, 4 Kansas 159. 

22. Wyandotte Herald, July 6, 1876. 


23. Laws, Kansas, 1860, p. 585. 
24. Ibid., 1860, p. 588. 
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the board was authorized to levy a tax and issue bonds payable in 
ten years, bearing interest not to exceed ten per cent yearly. The 
last section of the act provided that when the bonds should be is- 
sued by the commissioners, the owners of the said real property so 
taxed should be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of a 
stockholder, for every twenty-five dollars so levied; and as fast as 
any taxpayer should pay the sum of twenty-five dollars he should 
have issued to him a certificate of a share in the company.” It 
would be interesting to know the result of this road building project. 
Wyandotte newspapers in the Historical Society’s collection for this 
period are not complete, and no mention of this electiom has been 
found. 

The next ferry up stream was the Chouteau ferry. Just when this 
enterprise was started and its exact location have not been learned. 
In 1820 Francis and Cyprian Chouteau built a trading house near 
present Bonner Springs, known as the “four houses.” Some years 
later, about 1825, they built new trading posts farther down the 
river for the purpose of trading with the Delawares and Shawnees. 
This new location was said by various authorities to be from four 
to ten miles from the mouth of the Kansas, these extremes of dis- 
tance being reckoned by following the river or taking the most 
direct route by land. This site, however, was near and opposite the 
Indian village of Secondine, and present town of Muncie, but was on 
the south side of the river ** and, according to Grant W. Harrington, 
has been “definitely located on 8. 13, T. 11, R. 24, directly north of 
the town of Turner. John C. Fremont outfitted here in 1842 for his 
first exploring trip to the west.” Franklin G. Adams, first secretary 
of the Kansas State Historical Society, in 1880 had an interview with 
Frederick Chouteau, who said that the trading houses were on the 
north side of the river.27 Another authority, John C. McCoy, an old 
resident of Johnson county, Kansas, and later of Jackson county, 
Missouri, who, with his father, the Rev. Isaac McCoy, and other 
members of the McCoy family, surveyed many of the Indian reser- 
vations in Kansas and Oklahoma, places the trading houses on the 
south side of the river. Mr. McCoy in 1830 surveyed the western 
boundary of the Delaware reservation, stating that the survey was 


25. Private Laws, Kansas, 1860, pp. 25-29. ‘County Clerk’s record of Wyandotte county 
for this period not preserved. No record of an election. Road plat book fails to show any 
—_ = Think it fell by the wayside.”—Note of Grant W. Harrington to author, May 

rae | > 

26. R. I. Holcombe, History of Vernon County, Mo., p. 164; Andreas, History of Kansas, 
p. 1254. 

27. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8, p. 425. 
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begun on September 6 and completed late that year. He wrote: 
“Our party started from Fayette, Mo. . . . We passed up to 
Chouteau’s trading house on the south side of the Kansas river and, 
crossing there, passed on to Fort Leavenworth.” ** 

Grant W. Harrington, of Kansas City, states that Charles Carpen- 
ter, an old resident of Wyandotte county, related to him that his 
parents in 1857 started from Wyandotte to Lawrence by boat, and 
that their boat grounded at Chouteau’s ferry. Passengers were then 
obliged to leave the boat and complete their journey overland. 

Unfortunately the history of this ferry has not been preserved. 
Aside from an occasional mention nothing else has been found. It 
is likely the ferry was operated at or near this trading house, and 
for that reason it is included here. In 1862 several members of the 
Chouteau family obtained a charter for a ferry to be located in the 
neighborhood of present Bonner Springs, the history of which will 
be found in its proper place in this article. In view of this new 
Chouteau ferry location it is likely the ferry near Muncie was aban- 
doned. 

In 1867 another ferry was established in this immediate vicinity, 
being located somewhere between the mouth of Muncie creek and a 
point due east from the town of Muncie. On June 8 of that year 
John Smith, William Rutledge, William Rawson, William J. Gault, 
Jeremiah H. Materson and Charles 8. Glick were granted a charter 
under the name of the Muncie Ferry Company. This ferry was de- 
scribed as being on the “land of John Smith on the Kansas river, 
opposite sections 14 and 15, T. 11, R. 25 east.” [Error as to range; 
should be 24.] Capital stock of the company was placed at $500, 
with shares $25 each. The principal office of the company was to be 
at the town of Muncie. This charter was filed with the secretary of 
state June 12, 1867.2 No further mention of this enterprise has 
been located. 

According to Grant W. Harrington old settlers recall that a rock 
landing was made for this ferry, and that the road leading down 
to it was known as the “Ferry road.” Old residents of Wyandotte 
county say that the north and south road between sections 14 and 
15, T. 11, R. 24, which now stops at highway 32, formerly extended 
south between sections 22 and 23 to the Kansas river to a ferry 
where the Shawnee Indians crossed, and that it was known as the 
“Shawnee ferry.” This would bring it into the NW of 8S. 23, T. 


28. Ibid., v. 5, p. 302. 
29. Corporations, v. 1, p. 350. 
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11, R. 24. Nothing has been found in print or on the maps to verify 
this.*° 

The Grinter ferry, about eight and one-half miles west of the 
Kansas-Missouri boundary, was the next above Muncie. This was 
the earliest ferry established on the Kansas river. Moses Grinter, 
according to an account of a Grinter reunion,** came to Kansas 
in 1828, and served for a time in the regular army at Cantonment 
Leavenworth. He was then appointed to operate a ferryboat across 
the Kansas river to provide a crossing for a military road to run 
from Cantonment Leavenworth to Fort Gibson. He arrived at his 
destination, the Indian village of Secondine, in January, -1831, se- 
lected a suitable location and started a rope ferry on the NW}, 8. 
28, T. 11, R. 24, near the eastern edge of the Delaware reservation as 
established after the coming of the Wyandottes. No complete scale 
of ferry charges has been located for this crossing. However, Mary 
Walton Blanchard, wife of Ira D. Blanchard, in charge of the Dela- 
ware Baptist mission, under date of December 11, 1836, wrote: “We 
are 16 miles from Shawnee and the Kaw is 44 mile wide between us 
and the feriage for a single person 50 cents and for a wagon 2 
dollars.” *? 

In a letter of Rev. Isaac McCoy, in the Kansas State Historical 
Society archives, dated at Shawnee, Jackson county, Missouri, 
July 22, 1833, and addressed to Rev. Dr. Bolles, corresponding 
secretary and treasurer of the Baptist mission board, at Boston, 
is mention of a ferry of the Delawares, as follows: 

“|. . A week ago yesterday I had expected to Baptize a Delaware at 
the Delaware Settlements, but I previously sickened and have been two weeks 
confined to my bed. After I was attacked with sickness we designed that Bro 
Burch should administer baptism, but the landing near us of a S. boat with 
Cholera on it so alarmed the Delawares, that they removed their ferry boat 
to prevent travellers from crossing to them. . . .” 

The above item probably refers either to Grinter’s or Toley’s 
ferry. 

The first location of the Shawnee Methodist mission was about 
three miles to the east, while the Delaware council house and 
Delaware mission were about one and one-half miles to the north. 
Grinter built a log cabin on the bank of the river, having cultivated 
lands in sections 20 and 21, a few rods to the north of the ferry. 
A few years later he married Ann Marshall, a Delaware woman. 

80. Grant W. Harrington, statement, February, 1933. 


81. Kansas City Times, September 26, 1982. 
82. Pratt MSS., Kansas State Historical Society. 
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They raised a family of ten children, all of whom were born in this 
home. Moses Grinter was a native of Ohio, born about 1805, 
coming to this country from Kentucky when about 23 years 
of age.** He died June 12, 1878, and is buried at Grinter chapel, 
about three miles north of the ferry. 

Delaware crossing was a noted one in preterritorial and territorial 
times, and was known under various names, such as Grinter’s ferry, 
Military ferry, Delaware crossing, Secondine crossing, etc. Early 
military expeditions from Fort Leavenworth to Forts Gibson and 
Scott crossed the Kaw at this place, as did countless others along 
the old Santa Fé trail from Leavenworth to military posts and to 
points in the mountains.** A post office had been established at 
this point in 1849, with James Findley as postmaster. He was 
still in charge in 1854. There were two or three trading posts there 
at this time, also a government blacksmith shop for the Indians. 
Isaac Munday was in charge of this work, having been employed 
as blacksmith for the Indians as early as 1843, first at the Fort 
Leavenworth agency and later at the Kansas agency.™ 

Up to 1842 the ferry was reached by Indian trails from both sides 
of the river, but that year a military road was laid out from Fort 
Leavenworth to the newly established Fort Scott. The road leading 
to the old Grinter ferry site is now known as the Defries road, and 
the old crossing can be reached by following highway 32 about a 
mile west of Muncie to its junction with the Defries road. Up the 
hill about one-fourth of a mile and on the west side of the Defries 
road is the old brick home of the Grinters. Mrs. H. C. Kirby, last 
surviving member of the Grinter family, definitely located the old 
ferry site. “The landing was right down there,” she said, pointing 
to the right of the intersection of the Defries road with highway 
32. “The blacksmith shop and the stores were on this side of the 
ravine. On the other side of the ravine was the Indian village of 
Secondine.” ** 

A plat of Shawnee lands of T. 11, R. 24, shows a road running 
from Grinter’s ferry to the southwest across 8. 29, crossing the NW 
corner of S. 32, the NE corner of S. 31, and connecting in that 
corner with a road reaching Toley’s ferry. 

In 1855 the territorial legislature established a road from West- 


88. Census, Wyandotte county, 1860, p. 48, in Archives division, Kansas State Historical 
Society, lists Moses Grinter as 55 years of age, born in Ohio. 

34. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, pp. 208, 559, 578. 

35. New York Tribune, June 28, 1854; Kansas Historical Collections, v. 1-2, p. 258, v. 16, 
Ppp. 728, 829, 831, 832. 
86. Interview with Mrs. H. C. Kirby by Grant W. Harrington. 
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port, Mo., via Captain Joseph Parks’, and the Shawnee manual 
labor school, to intersect the Fort Leavenworth road north of and 
near the Quaker mission farm by way of James Findley’s to the 
Grinter crossing.** 

Percival G. Lowe, in his Five Years a Dragoon, relates many in- 
teresting incidents in connection with this old ferry. 

Toley’s ferry was the next one above Grinter’s and about two 
miles distant. Just when this ferry started has not been learned, 
but it must have been soon after the arrival of the Delawares. 
Troops for the Mexican war crossed there in 1846. The ferry in 
1854 was located on the SE 8. 31, T. 11, R. 24, as shown on a 
plat of Shawnee Indian lands. The landing on the south side of 
the river was on land owned by the Toley family, while the landing 
on the opposite side of the river was on the same quarter section. 
Toley,®® who operated the ferry, was a Shawnee Indian, and said to 
be quite intelligent. He was a leader in his neighborhood and was 
a member of Pascal Fish’s church. Other members of the Toley 
family owned land about twenty-five miles farther west, in present 
Jefferson county. Henry Tiblow owned land less than three-fourths 
of a mile north of the ferry, and a north and south road running 
directly east of his farm led directly to the ferry.* 

The following, written by a member of Doniphan’s expedition, 
1846, probably refers to this ferry: 

“The Shawnee and Delaware tribes of Indians have settled here. The 
Shawnees have fine farms, and are quite civilized people; the Delawares are a 
little behind them. Both tribes speak the English language more or less. 
They keep a ferry boat here, in which we crossed the river. The keeper of the 
boat said he had made four hundred dollars this season by the crossing of 
emigrants bound to Oregon. We purchased a beef steer of them for four 
dollars, paying for it ourselves, for Uncle Sam finds us no beef.” 41 

A later mention of this ferry is found in the diary of Hugh 
Campbell,** for 1857, who was a member of Col. Joseph E. John- 
ston’s staff in surveying the southern boundary of Kansas, which 
relates having crossed the river on Toley’s ferry. 


87. Chief Joseph Parks was a member of the Shawnee tribe. He was once a resident 

of Michigan and is said to have enjoyed the confidence of Gen. Lewis Cass. In 1854 he owned 
in the Shawnee reservation, described as the north half and the southeast quarter of 

8. 27, T. 11, R. 25. His name is included in a list of voters of Johnson county for 1857. His 
death occurred early in 1860, according to the Topeka State Record, February 25, of that year. 

88. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, pp. 978, 974. 

89. This name is spelled variously, as Tola, Tula, Toola, Tooley, Toley, Tuley, 

40. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8, pp. 251, 255, 259; Shawnee Indian ae 
Lands in Kansas, Treaty of 1854, Plat of T. 11, R. 24. 
‘ = Jacob 8. Robinson, A Journal of the Santa Fe Expedition under Colonel Doniphan, 

42. Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1, p. 108. 
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The following advertisement appeared in the Kansas Weekly 
Herald, Leavenworth, early in May, 1857, and ran for several 
months: 

“TOOLEY’S FERRY 
On the Kansas River, 


And nearest route from Leavenworth to 
Westport, and to the Shawnee Lands 
On Cedar and Mill Creeks 


“There is now in operation a good ferry boat at Tooley’s, on the Kansas 
river, with attentive hands to cross persons with safety and promptness. A 
good boat will always be kept and no pains spared to accommodate the public. 
All persons crossing the Kansas river to or from the Shawnee lands, or from 
Westport and Kansas City to Leavenworth City and the northern portions of 
Kansas, will find this ferry the very best and nearest route. 

“May 2, 1857.” 

Johnson county granted a license to this ferry in 1858, charging 
$60 a year for the privilege. 

In 1859 Charles Toley received from the legislature a charter 
for a ferry at or near the east line of S. 32, T. 11, R. 24, with 
privileges for a mile on each side of section 32, for a period of twenty 
years. A plat of Shawnee reservation lands of 1854 shows Toley’s 
ferry location in the SE\% 8S. 31, T. 11, R. 24, the south landing 
being on land of Martha Toley. This site is about two and one- 
third miles above Grinter’s. Mr. Toley in 1854 owned land in the 
NW of 8S. 32, bordering the river on the south, and William 
Toley had land in the NE quarter of same section. The nearest 
point to the river from the east line of this section is fully a third 
of a mile. Toley apparently, was seeking a new location by 1859 
and must have moved his boats something over a mile down stream. 

Theodore Garrett and forty others petitioned for a county road 
from Silas Armstrong’s to a point near Delaware ferry, and thence 
by the nearest and best route to Toley’s ferry. This petition was 
approved by the county commissioners, viewers were appointed 
and the road laid out. The field notes of this survey give distances 
by poles and claims, and this would indicate that at this time the 
“Toley” ferry was not over three-fourths of a mile above the Dela- 
ware or Grinter ferry.** No further history of this ferry has been 
located. 

Keeler’s ferry, about three-fourths of a mile above the location 
of Toley’s ferry in 1854, was the next crossing on the river. In 
1860 the legislature granted Charles G. Keeler authority to main- 


43. Johnson County, Commissioners Proceedings, 1858, p. 28. 
44. Road Records, Wyandotte county. 
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tain a ferry on the Kaw river where the range line divides ranges 
23 and 24. This location is about one and one-half miles southeast 
of present Edwardsville, in Johnson county, and immediately north 
of the junction of the Southern Kansas branch and the main line 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. This act granted 
special privileges for one mile up and one mile down the river at 
this point for a period of ten years.*® No further history located. 

In 1858 I. May and fifty-five others presented a petition to the 
county commissioners of Johnson county asking that a license be 
granted to William Chouteau to run a ferry boat on the Kaw river, 
at or near the place known as Chouteau’s ferry, and also asking 
that a road be opened from Olathe to the ferry, via Monticello, and 
that the road be continued on to Leavenworth city. Another peti- 
tion was presented at this time by Jonathan Gore and thirty-seven 
others, asking that a license be granted to W. W. Cook to establish 
a ferry at the same point. After hearing the evidence it was moved 
that Mr. Chouteau and Mr. Cook should each choose a representa- 
tive, these two to choose a third person, all three to examine the 
case and, if necessary, call to their assistance a surveyor, providing 
the interested parties agree to pay all costs, the said three parties 
to report to the board at its next regular term. It was moved that 
Mr. Chouteau be requested to get a license to run his ferry for 
three months, conditioned that if the case be decided against him 
that Cook shall refund to Chouteau a sum equivalent to what he 
paid for the remaining part of the term for which he procured a 
license. This Mr. Chouteau did, his license for the three months 
costing him $12.50.4° Under date of September 2, following, the 
committee to whom was referred the petitions of W. W. Cook and 
Francis Chouteau, asking for ferry licenses, made through Mr. 
Holmes the following report: 

“Your committee appointed by the board of county supervisors of Johnson 
county, K. T., at Shawnee, on the Ist and 2nd days of July, 1858, on two 
separate petitions of. Wm. W. Cook and Francis Chouteau, each asking for a 
license to keep a ferry on the Kaw river at the same place. 

“Report that after an examination of the lines of the lands of each of the 
aforesaid parties to the ferry landing on the south side of the river that in their 
judgment Francis Chouteau has decidedly the better right to the ferry privilege 
at said point. Signed this 2nd day of Sept. 1858. 

“Wma. Hotmgs, 
“R. H. Wou1aMs, 
“J. D. Auten, per Wm. Hotmes.”47 

45. Private Laws, Kansas, 1860, p. 272. 


46. Johnson County, Commissioners Proceedings, 1858, pp. 25, 27, 28. 
47. Ibid., p. 47. 
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Mr. Cook evidently was persistent, for in February, 1859, a peti- 
tion signed by A. Williams and fifty-two others was presented to 
the county commissioners asking that a license be granted to W. 
W. Cook to keep a ferry on the Kansas river on sections 34 and 35, 
T. 11, R. 23. This petition being considered by the board, the same 
was granted, the fee for a license put at $50 per annum by the 
board, and a license was granted Mr. Cook for three months from 
the 22nd of February, 1859. 

On March 15, following, R. H. Williams presented a petition 
from John Toler, asking that the license granted to W. W. Cook 
to run a ferry on the Kansas river, at or near sections 34 and 35, 
T. 11, R. 23, which license was granted on the 21st of February 
last, may be rescinded and the license granted to him. A petition 
was also presented by W. W. Cook asking that the license granted 
him might be continued. The bond of said Cook was also pre- 
sented and approved by the board, and the petitions having been 
considered by the board were, on motion of Mr. Storrs, laid on the 
table.*® - 

On April 26, 1859, Francis Chouteau petitioned for a license to 
operate a ferry across the Kansas river north of Monticello. His 
petition was considered by the board, and on motion of Mr. Ma- 
haffie it was ordered that the board appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the right of the ferry privilege, the committee to consist of 
three persons. This committee was authorized to employ the county 
surveyor and to meet on the ground on the 25th day of May, 1859, 
and be sworn in before entering upon their duties.°° The report of 
the committee was spread upon the record. 

To ascertain to whom a certain ferry known as Chouteau’s ferry 
belonged, in short, whose land the road intersects the Kansas river 
at that place, the Committee set out its survey and then found 
that the road beaten from Olathe via Monticello to this ferry was 
three roads on the southwest quarter of S. 35 that lays on the river 
and so found for Chouteau. The board approved the report and 
granted to Chouteau a license to run a ferry on the said ferry 
privilege, and that he pay back to Cook the rate for the unexpired 
term of his license.*! 

The Chouteaus apparently sold or leased their ferry late in 1860, 
for on November 1 Stephen 8S. Stuart was granted a license for a 

48. Ibid., p. 102. 

49. Ibid., p. 116. 


. Ibid., p. 188. 
. Ibid., p. 147. 
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ferry at this crossing for twelve months dating from that time." 
Stuart was in charge at this place in 1863, and in his application the 
ferriage rates established were as follows: For each footman, 20 
cents; man and horse, 50 cents; 1 horse wagon or buggy, 80 cents; 2 
horses and wagon, $1; 3 horses and wagon, $1.30; 2 yoke of oxen and 
wagon, $1.50; each additional span of horses or oxen, 50 cents; 
mules or cattle per head, 20 cents; sheep or swine per head, 10 
cents.®* 

This ferry was in operation in 1864, for which year they paid a 
$40 license fee to Johnson county.™* 

On December 23, 1862, Frederick Chouteau,™ William Chouteau, 
Benjamin I. Chouteau, Francis Chouteau and John M. Owens* 
formed a corporation known as the Chouteau Ferry Company. The 
company was capitalized at $1,000, with shares at $20 each. The 
act stated that the ferry was to be located on the state road leading 
from Leavenworth to Fort Scott, where the same crossed the river 
at the NE of S. 35, T. 11, R. 23, of Johnson county, and is shown 
in Heisler & Smith’s Atlas, page 8. This point is about three and 
one-half miles north of Monticello, and about one-half mile south 
of present Edwardsville, at what was called the Chouteau ferry. 
The south landing was on land owned in fee simple by Frederick 
Chouteau, and the landing on the opposite side of the river was on 
Delaware land. This charter was filed with the secretary of state 
January 8, 1863.57 On May 15, 1863, the company filed with the 
state an amended charter, identical with the first, with the addition 
of Talbert Kelley as one of the incorporators.™* 

An advertisement of this company appeared in the Leavenworth 
Daily Conservative, May 14, 1863, and mentioned that “the boat 
at Chouteau’s ferry is now in good order and ready at all times 
to attend promptly to the wants of the traveling public.” Just 
how long the Chouteau ferry operated has not been learned, but it is 
probable it ceased operations or was sold to other parties before the 
spring of 1867. 

Frank L. Chouteau, resident of Monticello township, Monticello 

52. Ibid., p. 225. 

58. Ibid., Book B, p. 30. 

54. Ibid., p. 108. 


55. F. Chouteau, age 55, farmer, owner of real estate valued at $59,000, personal pro 
erty, $8,000, born in Missouri, is listed in the census of Johnson county, Kansas, 1865, p. 130. 


56. John Owens was a white man who married a Delaware wife, and was adopted into 
the tribe. ‘Wild Bill” Hickok made his home with the Owens.—Heisler & Smith, Atlas of 
J ‘ounty, Kansas, p. 10. 

57. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 204, 205. 

68. Ibid., v. 1, p. 5. 
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post office, Johnson county, is listed in the census of 1865, Johnson 
county, page 76, as a ferry proprietor. He was 24 years of age, 
listed as Indian by adoption, owned real estate valued at $350 and 
personal property worth $400. He was a native of Kansas, was 
married and had one child, one year of age. 

“Road Record A,” page 216, county clerk’s office, Wyandotte 
county, gives a plat of the “Kouns road,” which runs into Edwards- 
ville from the north and extends south a half mile to the Kansas 
river at a point marked “Ferry.” This is in the NE% of 35-11-23. 
Later the “G. W. Galloway road” was laid out. It starts at the 
same point which it designates as the “Chouteau Ferry.” In the 
petition asking for this road it is asked to have it start from “the 
Shoto ferry” on the Kansas river." 

On March 25, 1867, the Campbell Ferry Company was chartered, 
D. G. Campbell, J. H. Gamble, L. 8. Cofley, A. J. Campbell and 
Jonathan Gore being incorporators. The principal office of the 
company was at Monticello, Johnson county, and the ferry was 
to operate across the Kansas river at a place known as Chouteau’s 
ferry, being at a point where the public highway leading from 
Monticello to Leavenworth City crosses the river, the exact location 
being described as the NE% of SW, S. 35, T. 11, R. 23E. The 
capital stock was $500, in five shares of $100 each. This location 
on the north side of the river is less than one-fourth of a mile south 
of present Edwardsville. 

Less than a mile upstream was the site of the next ferry. As 
early as 1859 an effort was made to secure a ferry opposite Monti- 
cello. That year R. W. Catherson and ninety others petitioned the 
legislature for a ferry across the Kansas river.* Apparently no 
ferry was established at that time. On January 19, 1863, a charter 
was secured by the Monticello Ferry Company, the incorporators 
being Stephen S. Stuart, Jacob Trembly,**? Sam Garrett, Uriah 
Garrett and Elias Garrett. Capital stock of the company was 
$5,000, divided into fifty shares. The company proposed to estab- 
lish a ferry at S. 34, T. 11, R. 23E., for the town of Monticello. This 
charter was filed with the secretary of state January 24, 1863. 

59. Wyandotte county clerk, Road Records, v. B, p. 62; v. C, p. 89. 

60. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 814, 315. 

61. House Journal, Kansas, 1859, p. 150. 


62. Jacob Trembly, in 1874, owned land in 8. 88, T. 11, R. 22, in Leavenworth county. 


63. Sam Garrett, of Monticello township, was a white man gepetnsey in sentiment, 
who married a Shawnee wife and was adopted into the tribe.—Heisler & mith, Atlas of 
Johnson County, pp. 18, 44. 


64. Corporations, v. 1, p. 2. 
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The corporation was reorganized late in 1864, to operate “as where 
the first franchise stated.” Uriah and Elias Garrett, of the first 
organization, were succeeded by A. B. Bartlett and John K. Hale. 
Capital stock was reduced to $1,200, with shares $20 each. The 
new charter was filed with the secretary of state, December 24, 
1864. February 2, 1866 this company filed with the secretary of 
state a copy of resolutions of the company, defining boundaries of 
operation and giving the location of their ferry as being at or near 
the center of S. 32, T. 11, R. 23E., and claiming privileges one mile 
each way from center of section 32. It was signed by John K. Hale, 
secretary of Monticello Ferry Company. . 

A state road was established in 1865 from Olathe, following the 
county road to Monticello, thence on said road to the Kansas river, 
and crossing at or near the center of S. 32, T. 11, R. 23E.; thence 
following as near as practicable what is known as Waite’s survey, 
to the city of Leavenworth.* 

Henry Tiblow operated a ferry at a point opposite the station of 
Tiblow, being on 8. 32, T. 11, R. 23.6 Perl W. Morgan, in his 
History of Wyandotte County, Kansas, page 320, in speaking of 
the village of Tiblow, now Bonner Springs, says: “For many years 
a ferry was operated by Henry Tiblow, a club-footed Indian and 
official interpreter for the United States. He lived in a log cabin 
which still stands on the west side of the city.” 

On September 5, 1863, Jacob Trembly and Stephen S. Stuart were 
issued a license, good for three months, for a ferry at this location, 
they paying for the privilege at the rate of $40 a year. They were 
operating in 1866. Their scale of ferriage charges for 1864 were as 
follows: Man and horse, 25 cents; 1 horse wagon or buggy, 40 
cents; 2 horse wagon or yoke of oxen and wagon, 50 cents; 4 horse 
wagon or two yoke of oxen and wagon, 75 cents; Additional yoke 
of cattle or span of horses, 25 cents; 3 horse wagon, 65 cents; Loose 
horses, mules or cattle, per head, 10 cents; Sheep or swine per head, 
5 cents. Each footman, 10 cents. 

In 1869 Thomas Dunfree and W. B. White were granted a license 
to operate the ferry at Tiblow station, where the Olathe and Leaven- 
worth road crosses the river, paying $10 for the privilege. Mr. 

. Ibid., v. 1, pp. 90, 91. 
. Ibid., v. 1, pp. 90, 91. 
: Laws, Kansas, 1865, p. 148. 


. Heisler & Smith’s Atlas of Johnson County, p. 8, shows this ferry. 
. Johnson County, Commissioners Proceedings, Book B, pp. 62, 84, 228. 
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White apparently was in charge of the ferry from 1870 on, his last 
license being paid up to April 9, 1874."° 

Journal C, “Commissioners Proceedings of Wyandotte County,” 
page 12, date of March 7, 1870, recites: “The board granted a ferry 
license to Wm. B. White to run a ferry across the Kansas river at 
Tiblow station, said White having given a sufficient bond to the 
state of Kansas, for one year from Feb. 1, 1870, which was filed.” 

Again on page 89, under date of March 8, 1871, the following 
appears: “W. B. White was granted a ferry license to run a ferry 
at Tiblow station for one year from March 6, a. p., 1871, said White 
having given a good and sufficient bond to the county for the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties as ferryman.” 

The above two entries are the only records that can be found of 
the granting of ferry licenses over the Kansas river by Wyandotte 
county. Evidently 1871 saw the last of the public ferries across 
that stream in this county.” 

As Leavenworth county embraced all territory included in present 
Wyandotte county up to the year 1859, it is likely other licenses 
for Kansas river ferries were issued by Leavenworth for Wyandotte 
county enterprises. 

A member of the Tiblow family owned land in §. 31, T. 11, R. 24. 
His land is shown on a map of the Leavenworth, Pawnee & Western 
railroad and its connections in the Delaware reserve, which also 
shows a wagon road connecting with Leavenworth and Wyandotte. 
The Wyandotte Gazette of May 30, 1873, mentions that the ferry 
at Tiblow was still in operation. 

Isaac Parrish,’*? who owned land on the opposite side of the river 
and a short distance upstream from present Bonner Springs, was 
granted authority by the legislature of 1857 to establish a ferry 
across the Kansas river, at the crossing of the territorial road from 
Leavenworth to Peoria, in Franklin county. Steam was proposed 


70. Ibid., Book B, pp. 401, 489; Book C, p. 306. 


71. Letter of Grant W. Harrington to author, Feb. 10, 1983; Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, v. 7, p. 476. 

72. Isaac Parrish was a proslavery resident of Monticello township, Johnson county. He 
was born in Virginia, and lived in Ohio and Missouri before coming West. After coming to 
the Indian country he was employed at the Shawnee Methodist mission for a number of years. 
He married a Shawnee woman and was adopted into the tribe. The census of Johnson county, 
1865, lists him as 45 years of age, Indian by adoption, farmer, owner of real estate listed 
at $11,520, and personal property worth $2,845. His wife was named Virginia, aged 32, 
Indian, born in Kansas, and their family consisted of five children. The plat of Shawnee 
reservation land for T. 12, R. 28, shows land owned by Isaac and Asenath Parrish in the 
N% of 8S. 5. The Parrish ferry was located about one-half mile north. The “Telegraph 
road” from Fort Scott to Fort Leavenworth was about one mile east of Monticello, crossed 
the east % of 8. 5 and ran on to the river. When the Shawnees removed to Indian territory, 
Isaac Parrish with his family removed and made their home with the tribe.—Heisler & Smith's 
Atlas of Johnson County, p. 11; census, Johnson county, 1865, p. 78; Plat of Shawnee reser- 
vation lands in Kansas. 
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as the propelling power, but the act provided that a flat boat might 
be substituted when the business did not justify the use of steam. 
This crossing was near the center of 8. 32, T. 11, R. 23E."* 

On December 29, 1863, the Parrish Ferry Company ™ was in- 
corporated, its projectors being Henry D. Smith,” Henry Tiblow, 
Isaac Parrish, Charles B. Garrett and Sam. Parsons. They were 
authorized to establish a ferry across the Kansas river, commencing 
at a point six chains above the center of S. 32, T. 11, R. 23. The 
landing on the south side of the river was on land owned by the 
incorporators, who had written consent of owners for landing on the 
north side. This location is in present Bonner Springs, on highway 
7, and close to where the Leavenworth & Northwestern railroad 
crosses the river. 

On January 5, 1866, Isaac Parrish, president of the Parrish Ferry 
Company, petitioned for a ferry license, which was not granted, it 
being within the bounds of an established ferry.™® 

The next ferry above the Parrish ferry was at the town of De Soto, 
about six and one-half miles distant. At this point a twenty-year 
license for a ferry was granted by the legislature of 1858 to G. W. 
Hutchison, J. A. Finley, Brinton W. Woodward, D. W. Weir, A. D. 
Searl, James F. Legate, Henry Campbell, E. S. Lowman and Warren 
Kimball. Rates of ferriage prescribed by the act were as follows: 
Man and horse, 50 cents; one horse and carriage or wagon, 75 cents; 
two horses and carriage or wagon, $1.00; four horses and carriage or 
wagon, $1.25. Provided, the company may by by-laws, provide an 
addition to the above rates of not to exceed 50 per cent.” 

In 1858 the operator of the ferry at De Soto, for some reason or 
other, refused to take out a license. The sheriff of Johnson county 
was sent by the county commisioners to collect the fee, threatening 
to take legal steps to collect in case of refusal, yet promising to 
forgive all if the ferry owner took out his license and paid for such 
expense as the county had already been put to.7* Evidently the 
operator refused to comply with the instructions of the commis- 
sioners, for Mr. R. Potter was instructed to make complaint and 
start an action against him in the name of the board.” 

78. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 165. 


74. Corporations, v. 1, p. 10; Shawnee Indian reservation lands in Kansas, treaty of 1854, 
plat of T. 11, R. 28E., in archives of Kansas State Historical Society. 


75. Henry Smith was born in Madison county, Kentucky, in March, 1819. He settled on 
Mill creek, present Johnson county, April 20, 1842. He was a resident of Lawrence in 1879. 


76. Johnson County, Commissioners Proceedings, Book B, p. 185. 
77. Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 54, 55. 

78. Johnson County, Commissioners Proceedings, 1858, p. 36. 
79. Ibid., p. 49. 
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A Mr. R. Potter, of Lexington, owned a ferry, which must have 
been at De Soto, as Lexington was several miles from the river. He 
applied to the commissioners of Johnson county for a ferry license, 
which was issued, costing him at the rate of $20 yearly. The com- 
missioners fixed the rates of ferriage to be charged by all ferries 
operating in the county after July 1, 1858, as follows: Each foot- 
man, 10 cents; man and horse, 25 cents; loose oxen, cows, mules 
and horses, each 10 cents; loose swine and sheep, 5 cents; horse and 
buggy, 35 cents; two horses or ox wagon, 50 cents; and for each 
additional horse or ox attached to the team, 10 cents. For govern- 
ment trains drawn by six mules, $1.30 each.*° 

R. Potter’s name does not appear in the early census returns of 
Lexington township. 

Two years later the legislature of 1860 granted another ferry 
charter for De Soto, the incorporators including six of the nine 
incorporators of 1858, with the addition of J. A. Triley and Paul R. 
Brooks.*! Rates of ferriage prescribed by the new act were identical 
with those of the act of 1858.8 Whether the second company ever 
functioned we have no knowledge, but there seems to be a shadow 
of doubt, for the legislature of 1861 granted a fifteen-year franchise 


for a ferry at this town to Warren Kimball and George W. Fraim,®* 
with exclusive rights for two miles up and two miles down the river.** 
This firm probably made a “go” of it this time. Two years later, 
in 1863, troops of a Kansas company under Capt. William Larimer 
crossed the river here while on their way to Camp Williams, near 
Fort Scott, and other camps, a rope ferry being in operation at 
this time.*® 


On January 2, 1863, the De Soto Bridge Company was chartered 
for the purpose of bridging the Kaw at that point, but no bridge 
was built at that time. The next effort to obtain a bridge was made 
in 1867 by a joint stock company, known as the Leavenworth, 
De Soto and Fort Scott Bridge Company, which eventually built a 
Howe truss structure.*® 

On November 19, 1858, a petition signed by W. Christison and 


80. Ibid., pp. 28, 29. 
81. Brooks was for many years a prominent resident of Lawrence. 
82. Private Laws, Kansas, 1860, pp. 267, 269. 


88. Geo. W. Fraim, is listed as ferryman, he being 26, native of Michigan, and owning 
ne estate worth $250 and personal property worth $600.—Census, Johnson county, 1860, 
p. 21. 


84. Laws, Kansas, 1861, p. 33. 

85. Biography of William Larimer, p. 211. 

86. Corporations, v. 1, p. 8; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, Jan. 1, 1867; Olathe 
Mirror, Sept. 1, 1867. 
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twenty-six others was presented to the Johnson county board asking 
that a license be granted to Galatia Sprague, William Brown and 
Jesse Hodges to keep a ferry across the Kansas river at or near 
where the range line between Ranges 21 and 22 crosses the river. 
This petition was considered by the board and allowed.** This 
ferry location is about three miles upstream from De Soto. No 
further history located. 

Pascal Fish’s ferry was the next beyond De Soto, about nine miles 
by the Kansas river and seven by land. This was one of the early 
ferries on the river, being in operation when the Mexican War broke 
out. -In 1846 a portion of Doniphan’s expedition to Mexico crossed 
the river over this ferry. Lieut. J. W. Abert, that year, set out from 
Fort Leavenworth for a reconnaissance to San Diego and made his 
“Camp 4” at the ferry. Under date of June 29, 1846 he wrote: 

“In the river we found two large fiatboats or scows, manned by Shawnee 
Indians, dressed in bright colored shirts, with shawls around their heads. The 
current of the river was very rapid, so that it required the greatest exertions on 
the part of our ferrymen to prevent the boats from being swept far downstream. 
We landed just at the mouth of the Wakaroosa creek. Here there is no per- 
ceptible current; the creek is fourteen feet deep, while the river does not aver- 
age more than 5 feet; and in some places is quite shoal. 

“It was nearly 10 o’clock before all our company had crossed and was so 
dark that we could scarcely see to arrange our camp; so we lay down on the 
river bank and sent our horses out on the prairies to grass. We finished our 
supper at 12 o’clock and lay down again to sleep; but, worn out as we were, 
the mosquitoes showed us no compassion, and large hooting owls (bubo vir- 
ginianus), as if to condole with us, commenced a serenade. 

“The pure cold water of the Wakaroosa looked so inviting that some of us 
could not refrain from plunging beneath its crystal surface; one of the flatboats 
forming a convenient place from which to spring. . . .” 88 

Fish was a cousin to Tecumseh and the Prophet. He lived about 
a mile south of the river, on a road leading to Westport, Mo., and 
kept a tavern, located near the center of 8. 8, T. 13, R. 23.°° 

In 1856 an association of Germans was organized at Chicago, 
under the name of the Neuer Ansiediungs Verein, for the purpose 
of making a settlement in the great west. In March, 1857, a loca- 
tion committee selected the site of Eudora. A tract of 800 acres 
was secured from the Shawnees, through Pascal Fish, their chief, 
who was to receive every alternate lot. The townsite laid off was 

87. Johnson County, Commissioners Proceedings, 1858, p. 88. 

88. Emory, Notes of a Military Reconnoissance from Fort Leavenworth in Missouri to 
San Diego in California, pp. 389, 390. 


89. Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, p. 142; J. Cooper Stuck’s map of Douglas county, 
Kansas Territory, 1857. 
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named Eudora, in honor of the chief’s daughter. The first house on 
the townsite was built by Mr. Fish, who ran a hotel known as the 
“Fish house”. Eudora became an incorporated town February 8, 
1859. 

This ferry was in operation at Eudora during the fifties and 
sixties. Two ferrymen were employed, one named George Brown. 
The other, whose name has not been learned, kept a liquor shop 
and was indicted by federal authorities for selling liquor to Shawnee 
Indians in violation of United States laws.*! 

The Fish family must have continued the ferry business, for in 
1860 Charles Fish was granted a five-year license by the legislature 
to operate a ferry which was to be located at or near the mouth of 
the Wakarusa, with exclusive privileges for a distance of one mile 
up and one mile down the river.®* The precise location of the ferry 
was on 8S. 4, T. 13, R. 21 E, at or very close to present Eudora. In 
1864 a state road was established from Eudora, running in a 
northerly direction so as to intersect the road leading from Law- 
rence to Leavenworth at the nearest and most practicable point 
on the road; and, also, a road from Eudora, running south to in- 
tersect the Santa Fé road at Black Jack.** Another road was laid 
out from Eudora running south to the Santa Fé trail at or near 
Black Jack; another ran north from the Eudora ferry landing on 
the north side of the river, to intersect the Pacific railroad at the 
nearest and most practicable point,®* and another road started from 
the Santa Fé road, near Black Jack, thence north through Eudora, 
crossing the river at Eudora ferry, thence north to the Lawrence 
and Leavenworth road, on the most practicable route.™ 

A bridge across the Wakarusa, finished early in May, 1861, 
diverted much travel and traffic to the Fish ferry, where it crossed 
the river. This bridge, about 160 feet in length, was said to be the 
best and only really substantial bridge in the county at the time. 

A charter was granted the Nevada City Town Company ® by the 
legislature of 1858 to operate a ferry across the Kansas river, with 
special privileges for a period of ten years. Nevada was a post office 
early in 1856, P. H. McGee being postmaster. Beers’ Atlas of 

. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 358. 
91. Original documents, Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
Private Laws, Kansas, 1860, p. 276. 
. General Laws, Kansas, 1861, p. 31. 
. Laws, Kansas, 1864, p. 204; Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 353. 


. Laws, Kansas, 1866, p. 226. 
. Ibid., 1858, p. 57. 
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Douglas County, 1873, shows one J. McGhee owned lands bordering 
on the Kansas river in the SE% of S. 31, T. 12, R. 21. The 
census of Douglas county, 1859, lists three members of the McGhee 
family as settling in that locality in May, 1855, there being a total 
of twelve in family of J. McGhee, five being minors. These Mc- 
Ghees were from Pennsylvania and Illinois, J. McGee being listed 
as 64 and native of Ireland. His real estate was listed for $5,000, 
and personal property at $300.°7 The ferry site was on the McGhee 
land, and the embryo town of Nevada, which never was more than 
a post office, was located at the same place. It was an intermediate 
point on a post route running from Leavenworth to the Sac and 
Fox Agency.*® 

In 1855 the legislature passed an act naming commissioners to 
view, locate, and establish a territorial road from Leavenworth, by 
way of Franklin, to Bernard’s store. Bernard kept a store in 
Franklin county and traded with the Sacs and Foxes and other 
Indians in that neighborhood. A town sprang up at that location, 
called St. Bernard, which was at or near the site of Centropolis of 
later date. 

Two years later the legislature of 1857 granted John M. Wallace 
a fifteen year privilege to operate a ferry on the Kansas river at 
the point where the above-named road crossed. The ferry was to 
be located within a mile of the crossing above mentioned, and 
ferriage rates were prescribed as follows: Foot passengers, 10 cents 
each; horse, mule, mare, gelding, ass, without a rider, 10 cents; 
with rider, 25 cents; two-horse team, loaded or unloaded, 75 cents; 
single horse carriage, 50 cents; each additional cow or ox, 15 cents; 
each swine or sheep, 5 cents; for all freight of lumber, merchandise, 
or other articles, not in teams, at the following rates: For each 1,000 
feet of lumber, $1 per 1,000 feet; for all other articles 5 cents [per 
100 Ibs. ] 

The act provided that the above rates should be amended by any 
succeeding legislature. Exact location of this ferry has not been 
learned, but in all probability it crossed the river at a point about 
north of old town of Franklin, or slightly east. Franklin was laid 
out in 1855 or 1856 and was located on S. 10, T. 13, R. 20, about 
three miles southeast of Lawrence of that day and slightly north of 

97. Census, Douglas county, 1859, MSS., 1860, pp. 48, 52. 

98. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 58; Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, Feb. 16, 1856. 


99. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 965. 
100. Laws, Kansas, 1857, pp. 162, 168. 
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the Wakarusa. A territorial fight, known as the “Battle of Frank- 
lin,” occurred in this locality on the night of June 3, 1856.’ 

The next ferry up the river was “at or near the east line of Lot 
2, S. 24, T. 12, R. 20 E.” In 1858 William Burtzer received a 
charter from the legislature to operate a ferry at this point, with 
special privileges within one-half mile on each side for a period of 
twenty years.’? This location is not over one mile from the south- 
west corner of Leavenworth county, about two miles from Lawrence 
of that day, and approximately six or seven miles above Eudora. 
Perhaps this ferry site may be the location of the crossing for the 
road which ran from Leavenworth to Bernard’s store, via Franklin. 

Lawrence, distant about two miles from Burtzer’s location, had the 
next ferry. John Baldwin in 1855 was granted authority by the leg- 
islature to maintain a ferry within the city, with exclusive rights for 
two miles from the town, for a period of fifteen years. This was 
one of the noted ferries on the river, and during the time it ran did 
a thriving business. John J. Ingalls, of Atchison, who had occasion 
to cross the river at Lawrence while it was in use, has described it 
as a “swing ferry.” 

The following advertisement, the first of this ferry, appeared in 
the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, June 2, 1855: 


“JOHN BALDWIN, FERRYMAN, 
Has just completed his new ferryboat and holds himself in readiness to take 
passengers and teams over the Kansas river, opposite Lawrence, at all hours, 
on application, at the usual prices.” 


Another advertisement of this ferry appeared in a rival paper: 


“BALDWIN’S FERRY 
“Crossing the Kansas River at Lawrence 

“The undersigned, having built a good and substantial ferryboat, would 
inform the traveling public, that they are prepared to carry over all passengers 
and teams who may desire to cross at this point. Travelers wishing to visit 
Lawrence from Leavenworth, Parkville or any other point on the Missouri 
river, need not be under the inconvenience as heretofore, of going out of the 
way, to cross at the Tecumseh, or Delaware ferries. We will always be at our 
post and ready to wait on all who may need our services. 

“Wma. N. and Jonn Batpwin.” 1% 


A notice of this ferry given on the editorial page of the same issue 
of the Free State, says: 
“Messrs. Baldwins have spared no pains to make their boat a substantial 


101. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8, p. 3138. 
102. Loews, Kansas, 1858, pp. 59, 60. 

108. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 7738. 
104. Kansas Free State, Lawrence, June 4, 1855. 
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and safe one. It is what has been greatly needed, as persons desiring to cross 
the river at this place with teams, have been compelled, until now, to go 20 
miles above or 30 miles below. As Leavenworth on the Missouri and Lawrence 
in the interior, are the most noted towns in the territory, it is highly important, 
for the interest of both, and the convenience of the traveling public, that there 
should be a direct communication between them. The ferry at this place is one 
important step towards this, and we hope that the next one will be to make 
a better and more direct road to Leavenworth.” 


During 1855 C. W. Babcock entered into partnership with Bald- 
win, this arrangement lasting about two years. The management 
of the ferry, however, was left to Baldwin.? 

Robert Morris Peck, “Recollections of Early Times in Kansas 
Territory,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8, p. 506, says: 


“We crossed the Kaw river at Lawrence on Baldwin’s ferry, a rickety flat- 
boat, without guard or railing, capable of holding only one six-mule team, and 
pulled back and forth by means of a rope stretched between trees on opposite 
banks. The soldier men facetiously called it Baldwin’s ‘steam’ ferry. The 
ferryman carried his ‘steam’ in a gallon jug; and our fellows ‘did not do a 
thing’ to that jug but drink all the whiskey and refill the jug with muddy Kaw 
river water while the old man was busy pulling the leaky old tub across. I 
expect Baldwin made some pious remarks about ‘soger men’ the next time he 
hooked his bill over the muzzle of that jug to take another ‘snort,’ but we 
didn’t stay to hear his discourse.” 


Col. P. G. Lowe, of Leavenworth, in his Five Years a Dragoon, 
describes the Baldwin ferry as a flatboat run by pulleys on a rope 
stretched across the river and fastened to a tree on either side and 
propelled by the force of the current. He wrote: 


“The boat was not large enough to hold a wagon and six mules, so the 
leaders were detached from the team and led around to a shallow ford higher 
up the stream where one might cross-on horseback or with loose animals, but 
could not cross wagons. A Frenchman, married to a Delaware woman and 
living with the Delaware Indians on the north side of the river, built a boat 
and stretched a rope; and when I came along one day he met me two miles 
north of the ferry and wanted me to cross some of my wagons on his boat. I 
galloped on and found that he had made a good road and had a good boat 
that would carry a wagon and six-mule team, with room to spare; so I divided 
the train, going to the new ferry, about 40 rods below the old one myself with 
Mr. Lanter, an assistant wagonmaster, while Mr. Beery went to the old ferry. 
Just as the first wagon got on the ferry, I noticed that the old boat was on the 
south side and Beery was calling the ferryman. As we were about shoving 
off, the man who ran the old ferry called to me not to attempt to cross wagons 
on that [the new] ferry, if I did, he would cut the rope and send me down 
the river; and suiting the action to the word, he caught up an axe and started 
at a run for the big cottonwood tree where the rope was fastened. We were 
now in the stream and rapidly nearing the south bank. Standing on the front 


105. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 326. 
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of the boat with pistol ready, I warned him to stop, and if he attempted to 
cut the rope, I would surely kill him. The boat landed and he stopped within 
10 feet of the tree. I ordered him back to his boat, at the same time asking 
him what he meant. He declared that the Frenchman had no charter to run 
a boat, hence no right, while he had a charter from the territorial legislature 
for fifteen years. On the other hand, the Frenchman claimed that the Dela- 
wares owned the land on the north side, and had just as much right to land 
on the south side without any charter as the other fellow had to land on the 
Delaware reservation, over which he claimed the legislature had no jurisdiction. 
I ended the controversy by telling the Frenchman to cross all the wagons he 
could, and that I would protect him. I told the old ferryman to get his boat in 
motion quickly or I would run it with my own men, and that the ferry which 
crossed the most wagons would get the most money. ... I had the 
teamster of the first wagon drive close to the tree and told him to shoot anyone 
attempting to approach it. . . . Then I got aboard the old ferry and gave 
the ferryman one more chance to run his own boat, and just as I was about 
to let go, he and his man jumped on. He was sulky and threatened to report 
me to Colonel Cooke at Lecompton. I cut him off short with the answer that 
I did not care a what he did, so that he lost no time with the ferry; 
and I told Beery to push things with the new ferry, while I stayed with the 
old one. All worked with a will, but the old ferry lost two trips to start with, 
and in the end the new ferry had six wagons the most. All, more than 70 
wagons, were crossed in time to camp south of town before dark; whereas, 
without the new ferry half of them would have camped in the bottom north 
of the river. . . . I crossed many times afterwards, and each ferry worked 
its best for the most money. The Frenchman generally captured the best of 
it by two or three wagons. The Frenchman kept the approach to his ferry in 
perfect shape so that there would be no delays, and the old ferryman kept up 
the competition—result, a great saving in time and talk.” 





The following, found among the papers of the Kansas State 
Central Committee, a free state organization, and turned over to 
the Kansas State Historical Society by James Blood, probably is a 
bill of the Lawrence ferry for services. It was included in a bundle 
of accounts marked “not allowed”: 


Lawrence, August 26th, 1856. 
War Department Dr. J. DeWitt 


Ee ee I TEE Dd 065.06 sesdnsesecesceceevocecessees $8.40 
ee NN CN Sa. cc ccccececnepescoscesscccscsocese 17.60 
ee nO, oo ccc ccccsccwccsonessesecescces 32.40 
Sent. 3 and Sth 200 footman at 10 cts.............ccccccccscccccccces 20.00 
ee ee SP NOD OO BD GB, 5 5 occ ccc cccccesncesossccccsese 30.00 
eh cued s excnsvsbecetbeesevsedceces 10.40 
ec ac acescenusgnaneesebaveneeake 02.00 
es ows coco cacennen ae ebans cep enereess 00.95 
a os a cnn dnenechentecibaes obeacess 00.50 
ee rs cu cecincocccccadeceeeeedsseccseces 04.00 


 . . cnc sapenkededascsnsesbéadesséeer 03.80 
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Sept. Gr OS Fok gb oes Fecweesaien es CO ciubi cess 





ee, Se er IN ON GUS cok es cece a ev ecdccedescdccedeeces 14.40 
NT TCP POT TT CTTTOL ECE ERT ee 05.50 
a ee Ue I TOUS 6 6c is oc cea cdc denss cbévecsescbectees 05.00 
es Se eS NN ID io 5 SR eee cewectes 02.40 
Ce Te © Be I OT ON. 0 ais 5 oil ce sees ceeti cece cect 02.20 
Ee ti‘(‘(i<z‘ Ree eee 02.30 
Se, Se. IE OE OI sos cc ccccsannseecdovvecenedvewees 03.80 
es iL aS vase bend decbenoscsvevssten 05.40 
Sept. 18th 1 waggon and 8 footman..................eeeeeseeeeeees 00.90 

$191.95 


Lawrence was an important road center, and numerous state and 
territorial highways either had their start from there or made the 
town an intermediate point. The old Oregon and California road 
passed through the county and city. The legislature of 1855 created 
a territorial road which started from Leavenworth, via Lawrence 
and on to Salem ;! another, authorized in 1857, ran from Lawrence, 
via the Sac and Fox agency, to Burlington ;! another, established 
in 1860, ran from Lawrence to Emporia via Clinton, Twin Mound 
and Superior.*°* Six roads were established by the legislature of 
1861, as follows: one from Lawrence to Osawatomie; one from Law- 
rence to Paola; one from Lawrence to Wyandotte, by way of Eu- 
dora, De Soto, Monticello and Shawnee; another from Lawrence 
to the state line near Westport, Mo., via Franklin, Hesper and 
Olathe; and another from Lawrence to Osage City, Garnett, Iola 
and Humboldt; and one from Lawrence to Hiawatha,’ this latter 
road, however, not being located until 1863, when the commissioners 
in charge of the work specified it was to run by way of Grasshopper 
Falls, Muscotah, Oskaloosa and Kennekuk."”® A road from Law- 
rence to Paola was made a state road in 1862.1 A number of 
new roads were provided for in 1864; one from Lawrence to the north 
line of Bourbon county, in direction of Fort Lincoln, Osawatomie and 
Davis’ Gap, near the Armstrong ford of Big Sugar creek and Mound 
City; another from Lawrence, by way of Baldwin City, Ohio 
City in Franklin county, to Garnett; another from Lawrence, via 
Eudora and Olathe to the east line of Johnson county, opposite 
Westport, Mo.; one from Lawrence to the north line of Bourbon 

106. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 975. 

107. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 168. 

108. Ibid., 1860, p. 585. 

109. Ibid., 1861, pp. 247-249. 


110. Ibid., 1868, p. 88. 
111. General Laws, Kansas, 1862, p. 798. 
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county by way of Ottawa Jones’ and Dutch Henry’s crossing; one 
from Atchison, by Springdale, to Lawrence. The law specified that 
these roads should be not less than 60 nor more than 100 feet in 
width." In 1865 three more were established, one running from 
Lawrence to Hiawatha; another from Lawrence to Neosho Rapids; 
and the next one from Lawrence to Fort Scott, via the new bridge 
on the Wakarusa, thence to New Haven, and crossing the Santa 
Fé road on the east line of the farm of W. P. Ramsey, thence on 
the east side of Ottawa creek, via Tomberlain’s and Sower’s, or as 
near as practicable, and crossing Ottawa creek at Copple’s ford, 
thence on as straight a line as practicable to Ottawa, thence to 
Garnett, thence to Mapleton and Fort Scott.1"* In 1866 a road was 
established from Lawrence, by way of Lecompton, to Tecumseh, 
while another ran from Leavenworth, by way of Big Stranger bridge, 
Berry’s store on Tonganoxie creek and Nine Mile house on Ten 
Mile creek, to Lawrence."4* This was practically the last of the 
state roads laid out affecting Lawrence. There were many county 
roads laid out from time to time, but space prevents mention of 
them. 

John C. Fremont passed through the site of Lawrence in the early 
1840’s. Capt. J. W. Gunnison also passed through on his ill-fated 
expedition in 1853. Horace Greeley was also an early visitor, when 
he came up the Kaw valley in 1859 on his westward journey. Albert 
D. Richardson, a visitor in the territory in 1859, crossed the river 
on the Baldwin ferry and gave an account of the crossing and an 
illustration of the ferry, on page 35 of his book, Beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Early in April, 1861, streams of emigrant wagons wended their 
way through the city. They were usually loaded with the house- 
hold goods of the family, sacks and boxes of grain and seed, and live 
stock. As soon as spring had fairly arrived, from 30 to 100 teams 
daily crossed at this ferry, many of them belonging to persons from 
southern Kansas counties who were on their way to or from Leaven- 
worth and, according to a local paper, this travel gave some idea 
of the want of a bridge."® 

While much trade reached Lawrence from surrounding territory 
via Baldwin’s ferry and roads much of the travel did not stop in 
that city. An item from a Leavenworth paper copied into the 

112. Laws, Kansas, 1864, pp. 204-209. 

118. Ibid., 1865, pp. 140, 142, 148. 


114. Ibid., 1866, pp. 224, 225, 227. 
115. Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, April 11, May 9, 1861. 
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Journal, of December 11, 1862, says: “The travel between here 
and Lawrence was never so large as now. The receipts of the ferry 
at that place sometimes reached seventy-five dollars a day. A 
bridge there would add thousands upon thousands to our trade.” 

When ice broke up on the river each year that was an additional 
hazard to be reckoned with. On February 15, 1862, ice went out 
rather unexpectedly, and the ferry boat had a narrow escape from 
sudden destruction. A wagon that had been partly run aboard was 
destroyed by the rush of ice.?"* 

The drouth of 1860 had its effect on the ferry business on the 
Kansas river. The “June rise,” which river men talked about, had 
not manifested itself. During the early summer Indians who lived 
along the river said that the river had never been lower than it 
then was. Teams daily forded it a few rods above the ferry. The 
following winter moving ice for a time suspended operations of the 
ferry, much to the inconvenience of great numbers of teams en- 
camped on the banks of the river. However, by hitching cattle to 
the boat on each side of the river, crossing was resumed. The 
operators of the ferry were frequently obliged to spend large sums 
and much labor in opening a way through the ice. Early in 1861 a 
local paper, in commenting on the situation, stated that few men 
have any idea of the amount of travel over the ferry at that place." 

James Baldwin, son of the original owner of the ferry, became 
one of the owners in the early ’60’s.1"* 

Another ferry was projected for Lawrence early in 1861 when 
Caleb S. Pratt and Horace L. Enos obtained a charter from the 
legislature that year for the Lawrence Ferry Company. This act 
granted charter rights for fourteen years for a ferry site and for 
exclusive privileges for one mile up and one mile down the river. 
They were also granted the right to construct as many roads or ways 
to the ferry as was deemed necessary.™2* No further history of this 
ferry has been located. 

The levee was a popular and convenient site and served the needs 
of the community in other ways than strictly as a ferry landing. 
The Journal, of June 12, 1862, contained the following: “Last 
Sunday evening quite a number of our citizens assembled on the 
levee to witness the immersion of a couple of colored persons. The 
ceremony was well conducted and novel to many present.” 

116. Ibid., Feb. 19, 1862. 

117. Ibid., 1861. 


118. Ibid., May 7, 1868. 
119. Laws, Kansas, 1861, pp. 36, 37 
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The first move for a bridge at Lawrence over the Kansas river 


here was in 1857, when the legislature granted a charter to the Lawrence 
e Bridge Company.?”° No bridge was begun under this act. A new 


charter was obtained in 1858, which was amended in 1859, but 
nothing was done until 1863, when work started, and the bridge was 
onal finished late that year.12! 


out By the early 1870’s there developed a strong sentiment for a free 
— bridge at Lawrence. The officers of the bridge company were asked 
sae to sell but apparently turned a deaf ear to the proposition. The 
income from tolls was evidently satisfactory to the bridge officials. 
the Dissatisfaction with the toll bridge grew as time passed, and in 
had 1871 a steam ferry was put into operation to relieve the situation. 
ved This boat went into service about June, 1871, and almost revolu- 
a it tionized the transportation business at this point. Dr. Edward 
The Bumgardner, of Lawrence, in an article on Lawrence ferries pub- 
the lished in the Journal-World of May 30, 1933, has this to say of the 
a steam ferry: 
b to “Dissatisfaction became so great [with the toll bridge] that the city em- 
The ployed James C. Wilson to operate a ferry in competition. 
ums “Mr. Wilson had the first portable steam threshing-machine engine that had 
ila been brought to this part of the state, and this was used to operate the ferry. 
nen Two great cast iron wheels were made at the Kimball Bros. Iron Foundry. 
, 117 These wheels, placed on opposite sides of the river, acted as pulleys to carry a 
ts continuous wire cable to which the ferryboat was attached. The toll in the 
sme ferry was fixed at 25 cents for a round trip, while the bridge company charged 
25 cents each way. This ferry was satisfactory for a time, though Mr. Wilson 
hen had a serious accident in operating it. 
the “Once, in 1871, the wheel on the south side of the river became loose on its 
act axle by the displacement of the key by which it was attached so that the cable 
we would not run. Mr. Wilson rearranged the wheel and drove the key to place so 
as to make the wheel tight on the axle. At that moment his helper started the 
ver. engine and Mr. Wilson’s right hand was instantly cut off by being caught be- 
ays tween the wheel and the cable.” 
this The two items following not only give additional information but 
also furnish a graphic description of the new enterprise: 
eds “The city of Lawrence has lately established a steam ferry which carries 
Ng. passengers and freight free. The engine which drives the boat is stationary. 
ast We do not understand the arrangements, but have been informed that the 
the power is applied by means of an endless chain. The Lawrence experiment is a 
The success. It has crossed six hundred teams in a single day. It carries six loaded 


teams and any number of footmen at a trip, and makes the trip in two 
minutes. This is much less time than it takes a team to walk across the bridge. 


120. Ibid., 1857, p. 148. 


121. Private Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 41, 42; 1859, p. 28; Kansas State Journal, Law- 
rence, April 30, 1863. 
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The cost of this ferry, exclusive of the franchise, was five thousand dollars.”— 
Alma Union, June 15, 1871. 

“A small frame building on the left bank of the river containing a ten-horse 
power portable engine, from the driving wheel of which runs a band which 
passes over another wheel attached to a frame work. To this is also attached 
8 grooved wheel, five feet in diameter, over which passes an endless wire cable, 
1,370 feet in length. This passes also through three upright standards of heavy 
timber, at each end and in the middle, respectively, of the boat, on one side, 
thence over a grooved wheel in a frame upon the opposite bank, similar to 
that in the engine room. Upon a raised and covered platform on the boat 
sits the pilot, with his hand upon a brake, with which, alternately, he firmly 
holds the upper and lower strands of the wire cable, according to which side of 
the river the boat is to be drawn; this is the point of attachment of the mov- 
ing force. A wave of the pilot’s hand and the engineer turns on the steam, the 
driving wheel of the engine, together with the cable upon the grooved wheels 
on either bank, revolve and the boat shoots across the river in one minute, by 
the watch, much faster than a team would ordinarily trot across the rival 
bridge, if allowed to. The ferry will carry six heavy-loaded teams at a trip, 
besides several foot passengers. It has carried 728 teams and 3,200 foot pas- 
sengers during one day’s operation. It has crossed the river in the short space 
of forty seconds, although from one to one and one-half minutes is generally 
consumed at a trip. It makes from 250 to 300 trips per day. The expense of 
operating it, including the hire of three men, etc., is $12 per day. Kimball Bros., 
of this city, who are the inventors of this improved ferry, have applied for a 
patent. . . .”—Lawrence Republican Journal, June 16, 1871. 


This free ferry was cutting into the profits of the toll bridge 
company and something had to be done about it. In 1872 the 
bridge company obtained an injunction against the ferry, on the 


” 


ground that it was a “floating bridge.” The bridge company in the 
meantime had been obliged to reduce tolls to a minimum while the 
ferry was in operation, but as soon as the injunction had been 
obtained toll rates went back to former prices. The injunction suit 
was finally tried and resulted in favor of the ferry. All this time 
the campaign for a free bridge went steadily—if not merrily—on. 
It became a political issue in the spring election of 1873. A local 
paper, speaking of the toll bridge, said: 

“It is an incubus that should have been removed years ago, and could have 
been, and would have been, had it not been for the fact that the bridge com- 
pany had too many advocates in the city council, and county boards. ‘ 
Public sentiment has been in favor of a free bridge for the past ten years, but 
the bridge company have so manipulated those in authority that this sentiment 
has not availed anything. . . . This monopoly .. . is taking from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars out of our city every year, a good part of 
which is invested in Chicago real estate.”’122 


122. Daily Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, April 4, 1873. 
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This same authority exhorted the farmers and others who had 
occasion to cross the river with teams to patronize the ferry, because 
the charges were the same, and the ferry could not be run unless it 
was better patronized. The ferry’s prices had been met by the 
bridge company, and it was presumed that in case the ferry was 
discontinued the toll rates would be raised to the old figure.’** 

The steam ferry was doing a thriving business in the spring of 
1873. A Mr. Morton had the contract for running it, and the follow- 
ing rates charged by him for crossing were certainly attractive to 
those having occasion to visit the opposite side of the river: 1 horse, 
21% cents; 1 horse and vehicle, 5 cents; 2 horses and vehicle, 5 
cents; 4 horses and vehicle, 74% cents. Foot passengers free. The 
fact that the bridge company was obliged to meet this rate in order 
to get any patronage '** prompted a Marysville paper to remark 
that the ferry was “playing smash with the bridge company.” ** 
Another item from the same source was to the effect that “Lawrence 
is hot about her bridge affairs. She has a toll bridge that don’t give 
satisfaction, and therefore a ferry has been established to connect 
her with the railroad on the north side of the Kaw.” 17° 

The campaign of the Tribune for a free bridge brought on about 
the hottest fight staged in that city up to that time, and a mayor 
and council who, during the campaign, professed to be favorable 
to the free bridge proposition had been elected. Their apparent 
reluctance in taking action in the bridge controversy caused the 
Lawrence people to regard them as more favorable to the bridge 
company than to her own citizens. The Tribune asked why the 
city attorney had not done his full duty in regard to the injunction 
that had been obtained against the ferry, and added: 

“Tt is a matter of surprise to us that any court could ever put on glasses with 
magnifying power enough to magnify a ferry boat into a floating bridge. 

That floating-bridge dodge was pretty thin; but thick enough to put about 
$20,000 of the people’s money into the pockets of Babcock & Co. They can 
well afford to pay damages, and the city should make them to do it.” 127 

Within the next thirty days the Tribune suggested that the city 
council should appoint a committee to examine the bridge, and if it 
was found unsafe to have it condemned and abated as a common 

128. Ibid 

124. Ibid., March 22, 1878. 

125. Marshall County News, Marysville, March 29, 18738. 


126. Ibid., April 25, 18738. 
127. Daily Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, April 9, 1878. 
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nuisance or have the approaches to it closed up so as to protect the 
lives and property of the unsuspecting crossers.'** 

In the meantime the bridge company made an offer to sell the 
structure to the city, but at a price which the Tribune thought be- 
yond its physical value, and this provoked a charge that the com- 
pany was trying to sell the city a “rotten old structure” for three 
or four times what it was worth.!”® 

Late in May, 1873, the ferry was put out of commission by flood 
wood that came down the river as the result of a heavy rain on the 
night of May 20. Driftwood in such quantity lodged against the 
ferry cable that it was broken, and that route “closed for repairs, 
leaving no choice but to hazard crossing over on that rotten old 
bridge and pay the old prices for the risk incurred.” 1*° 

Acting on the Tribune’s suggestion, a committee had been ap- 
pointed to investigate the condition of the bridge, and at a special 
meeting of the council it reported that the bridge was unsafe." 
A few days later the council notified the bridge company of the 
findings of the committee. Notices were at once posted at each end 
of the bridge, warning the public of its condition, but as the ferry 
had been temporarily put out of commission, traffic across the bridge 
went ahead unabated.!*? 

Meetings were held to check the bridge situation up to the people, 
and at one of these the bridge company wanted the council to take 
the ferry off the river. This could not be done as the county com- 
missioners had jurisdiction over that matter. Resolutions were 
passed at this meeting against making any arrangements with the 
bridge company by which tolls were to be collected; and it was voted 
that in case the company erected a new toll bridge and attempted 
to collect tolls the mayor and councilmen should immediately make 
the ferry free and run it until a free bridge could be had. This 
meeting placed the valuation of the bridge at not to exceed 
$15,000.155 

The bridge company late in June issued a statement signed by 
C. W. Babcock, secretary and treasurer of the Lawrence Bridge 
Company, in which it was proposed to make the bridge free for foot 
travel, free for all city business, free for all public occasions, and 

128. Ibid., May 8, 1873. 

129. Ibid., May 29, 1878. 

180. Ibid., May 22, 1873. 

181. Ibid., May 28, 1873. 


182. Ibid., May 28, 1873. 
188. Ibid., June 20, 1873. 
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all public processions. Tolls on all wagons and buggy travel were 
to be reduced to 10 cents. Tolls were to remain at that figure until 
a final decision was rendered in the case then pending, (unless the 
county attorney should unnecessarily delay), or until the city 
should express a willingness to purchase the property at a fair 
price.184 

Desirous of quieting the public mind in regard to the condition of 
the bridge, the company called in two engineers, one a Mr. Sneed, 
of the Union Pacific railway, who made a thorough examination 
of the structure, and pronounced it unsafe.1* 

During the summer, among other items printed about the old 
bridge, were the following: 

“Condemned the Second Time.—The elephant attached to Robinson’s circus 
could not be induced to cross the bridge. His keepers urged and scolded him, 
but in spite of all their efforts he refused to trust himself on Babcock’s bridge, 
but went on the ferry readily. Mr. Robinson stated to some gentlemen in front 
of the Eldridge House that it was the first time in ten years that the elephant 


had refused to cross a bridge.”—Daily Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, August 2, 
1873. 


“A flock of woodpeckers made a raid on the old Babcock bridge yesterday, 
but after punching the timbers in all the ways they could, they gave it up in 


disgust. They could not find what they were looking after—live grubs, the 
timber was too rotten to afford life to them.”—Daily Kansas Tribune, Law- 
rence, August 29, 1873. 

Early in September the company tacitly admitted the true con- 
dition of the bridge, and set to work making substantial repairs. 
A temporary bridge—pontoons—was constructed to serve travel 
while repairs were being made. About this time the Tribune was 
selected as the official city paper and, strange to say, the fight on 
the old bridge company suddenly ceased, though the paper did 
modestly claim the credit for having gotten the city the new struc- 
ture.8* This temporary bridge was quite well patronized, and the 
people were crossing nearly all the time.’** 

The bridge controversy came to an end in 1879, the supreme court 
holding that the bridge company’s charter had already expired and 
that they had no further control over the bridge or highway. This 
decision gave Lawrence the free bridge she had been wanting for 
‘ years, 188 

184. Ibid., June 28, 1873. 

185. Ibid., June 29, 18738. 

186. Ibid., October 1, 1873. 


187. Ibid., October 80, 1873. 
188. 22 Kansas Reports, pp. 488-4438. 
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The following abridged account of Lawrence’s last ferry is taken 
from a story written by Dr. Edward Bumgardner of that city, and 
published in the Lawrence Journal-World, May 30, 1933: 


“The last ferry across the river at Lawrence was an emergency service op- 
erated by Gustave A. Graeber at the time of the 1903 flood, just thirty years 
ago. In the latter part of May, 1903, the heavy rains all over the Kaw water- 
shed had so swollen the tributary streams that the river reached the flood stage 
about the 20th of the month and began overflowing the rich farm lands of the 
Kaw valley. 


“On May 30, Decoration Day, it seemed that the highest possible level of 
water had been reached. The house of Will Parsons, a mail carrier, a quarter 
of a mile up stream, had floated down the current, struck the bridge, carried 
away a section, and interrupted communication between North Lawrence and 
the main part of the city south of the river. A small building with a sign 
announcing that it was the ‘Salina Bakery’ was stranded a short distance below 
the dam. The Bowersock mill had collapsed and disappeared down stream 
after sending up a great cloud of fiour that covered with white a thousand 
spectators who were standing near the south end of the wrecked bridge. 

“Gustave A. Graeber had made that day in a row boat what he thought was 
his last round trip to North Lawrence, and had gone home exhausted. No one 
else in Lawrence was as familiar with the Kaw, and no one had watched the 
development of this flood with more concern than ‘Dolly’ Graeber. He lived 
at that time, as he still does, on the bank of the river at the north end of 
Ohio street. The bank is rather high there, and Mr. Graeber’s house stands 
some 15 feet above the grade of the Santa Fe railroad track which runs along 
the river between it and the Graeber home. 

“To the astonishment of all and the dismay of many Lawrence people, the 
river rose four feet more that Saturday night. Through the night rockets were 
seen rising from an island in North Lawrence, the only spot not covered with 
water, where an undetermined number of the population were assembled. On 
Sunday morning above the roar of the raging waters the North Lawrence 
church bells could be heard, not calling the people to worship, but tolling a 
prolonged appeal for relief. Early in the morning ‘Dolly’ Graeber was be- 
sieged by excited citizens urging him to do something for the marooned people 
in North Lawrence. For awhile he demurred. . . . But, knowing that many 
human lives were at stake, he could not resist continued appeals. 

“He got into his little boat and pushed out into the water. . . . Aftera 
hard struggle he reached the opposite shore and sized up the situation there. 
Hundreds of homeless people were huddled together, frantic in their desire 
to escape from their crowded and terrifying situation. So long as this was 
impossible, food and clothing were in urgent demand, and everybody had a 
message for some relative or friend on the south side. After an hour’s survey 
of the situation, Mr. Graeber worked his boat up stream a short distance and 
braved the foaming waters for the return trip, which he accomplished suc- 
cessfully, landing near the Santa Fe depot, and reported to Mayor A. L. Selig 
and other anxious citizens. 

“Mr. Graeber’s task was now only outlined. The people in North Lawrence 
must be rescued as soon as possible, and in the meantime they must be pro- 
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vided with the necessities of life. It was before the days of electric and gaso- 
line launches, but he thought of fixing up an antiquated launch which he owned 
and which was provided with a one-cylinder steam engine. The engine had 
never worked properly, but he determined to make it work now. As he was 
starting on his first trip a poppet valve went bad, and the engine was useless. 
A repair man, C. L. Rutter, quickly made a new valve and the engine began 
to function. 

“Accompanied by L. L. Phillips, Mr. Graeber now made a trip with a cargo 
of food, wraps and medicines. This was the beginning of a service that he 
rendered for six weeks, until the waters had subsided and other means of 
crossing had been provided. A problem that had to be solved immediately was 
the preservation of order in the flooded district and the protection of such 
property as had not been destroyed by water. 

“At the request of Mayor Selig, Company H of the First Kansas national 
guards was ordered out by Governor Bailey, and Capt. F. B. Dodds and 48 
men of this company were transported by Graeber to the north side where 
they remained on duty for fifteen days. 

“Government officials had been notified when the bridge went out, and a 
company of army engineers at Fort Leavenworth was ordered across the 
country with materials for constructing a pontoon bridge. They found it im- 
possible to cross Mud creek for several days, so that they did not reach North 
Lawrence until the 10th of June. One platoon made camp on the north side 
of the river, while the remainder of the company were brought across in 
Graeber’s launch and camped on the south side. On the third day after their 
arrival they completed a swinging ferry which was operated daily from five 
in the morning until one at night for about two months, until a Union Pacific 
construction gang had made such temporary repairs on the bridge as to make 
it passable. 

“For full six weeks Mr. Graeber ran his launch as a ferry boat back and forth 
every hour of the day. For two weeks he received nothing but the grateful 
thanks of the people he served. During the additional four weeks he made a 
charge of fifteen cents for each passenger that he carried. He kept count of 
the passengers transported until the number exceeded 20,000, when he lost 
count, but he says he is confident that he hauled at least 25,000 ‘in the six 
weeks; and during all that time he had no serious mishap. Several times there 
were accidents impending that would have been fatal, but no passenger of his 
was ever thrown into the water. 

“On one occasion a sharp snag punctured the bottom of the boat, but it 
broke off in such a way as to partially close the rent and keep the boat from 
sinking immediately, and he reached shore with the boat nearly full of water. 
Now, at the age of 79, Mr. Graeber looks back with satisfaction to the record 
that he made thirty years ago without the loss of any passenger whose life was 
placed in his hands.” 


Hugh Cameron had the next ferry above Lawrence. The legis- 
lature of 1857 granted him a charter for a ferry across the Kansas 
river opposite fractional E. 4% 8S. 14, T. 12, R. 19, with a ten-year 
privilege of landing on the north side of the river on the Delaware 
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reserve.'*® This ferry is shown on a map of Douglas county, Kan- 
sas, by J. Cooper Stuck, for 1857, and was approximately two and 
one-half miles up river from Lawrence. Cameron was a resident 
of Douglas county for many years, and was known locally as “The 
Kansas Hermit,” this nickname having been given him for his 
solitary mode of living. He was in the federal army during the 
Civil War and had been brevetted brigadier general. He was a 
strong advocate of prohibition and equal suffrage, and wrote some 
of his views in verse. In his later life he was known for his many 
eccentricities, one of which was having his sleeping quarters in a 
long box which he had erected in the forks of a tree near his cabin. 

The next ferry above Cameron’s was John Harris’, about five 
miles above Lawrence. Harris was granted a charter for a ferry by 
the legislature of 1860, the crossing to be located near the west line 
of 8. 2, T. 12, R. 19 E., in Jefferson county. This act granted ex- 
clusive privileges for a distance of two miles on each side of 8. 2 
for a period of twenty years.*° The landing on the south side of 
the river was a point slightly north and east of Horseshoe lake. 
This lake was formerly a part of the main channel of the Kansas 
river, which here made a big turn to the south and doubled back 
to the north, forming the lake when high water in an early day 
cut a new channel directly across the narrowest part of the loop, 
leaving the old bed cut off. This body of water was given the name 
of Lake View in modern times, and now belongs to a private club 
which has made it one of the pleasure and fishing spots of eastern 
Kansas. This ferry was located near another historic spot. The 
Kaw Indian agency in 1827 was located on the north side of the 
river opposite Horseshoe lake, near the village of Williamstown of 
present day. Daniel Morgan Boone, farmer for the Kaw Indians, 
had his farm close by.*** 

Douglas, two or three miles up the river, was the next point to 
have a ferry. The town was incorporated by act of the territorial 
legislature of 1855, John W. Reid, George W. Clarke, Chas. E. 
Kearney, Edward C. McCarty, Paris Ellison and M. W. McGee 
being its projectors.1*? 

These men were also granted a twenty-year charter for a ferry 
by the same legislature, with exclusive privileges for one mile up 
from the town and down the river to the eastern line of the town of 
Douglas.'* 

189. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 162. 140. Ibid., 1860, pp. 269, 270. 


141. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4, p. 802; v. 9, p. 821. 
142. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 854. 148. Ibid., p. 778. 
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This ferry, if operated at all, must have been discontinued within 
a couple of years, for in 1858 Paris Ellison ‘** was granted a charter 
at this location for a ten-year period. 

The charter members of the first ferry company, in all probability, 
were proslavery men. M. W. McGee was a member of an early 
family of Westport, Mo., and was a member of the first territorial 
legislature. Geo. W. Clarke was an Indian agent, purser in the navy, 
register of the Fort Scott land office, and will be remembered by 
Linn county citizens as the leader of a band which raided that 
county. J. W. Reid was a proslavery man and was at the head of 
the 400 Missourians at the Battle of Osawatomie. He was also 
one of the generals in command of territorial militia when Lawrence 
was threatened by the 2,700 Missourians in 1856.1*° 

Douglas was about opposite the mouth of Grasshopper (Delaware) 
river. A post office had been established in March, 1855, which 
also served Lecompton, Andrew McDonald being the first post- 
master. In September the post office was removed to Lecompton, 
its rival. A steam saw mill had been established by Messrs. Johns- 
ton, McDonald and White at Douglas early in January, and ad- 
vertised good native lumber, one-inch thick, at $3 per hundred. The 
firm pointed out that this lumber could be rafted down the Kansas 
river at nearly all seasons, and that they would run the mill day 
and night, if necessary, to accommodate the public.* Douglas re- 
ceived two votes for territorial capital when the members of the 
legislature were called on to make a selection. It received the votes 
of Messrs. O. H. Brown and G. W. Ward. Brown was from Mary- 
land, aged 34, single and proslavery in politics, while Ward was a 
Kentuckian, aged 55, farmer, married, and also “sound on the 
goose.”!47 The legislature this year ordered a territorial road laid 
out from One Hundred and Ten to the town of Douglas, via Glen- 
dale, and thence by the most practicable route to the most desirable 
point on the road leading from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Riley.’ 

Douglas was one of three towns located between Horseshoe lake 
and Lecompton, the others being Benicia and East Douglas, the 
townsites almost adjoining. All three towns are shown on Whitman 
& Searl’s map of Kansas, 1856, but have long since disappeared. 


(To be Continued in November Quarterly.) 


144. Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 55, 56. 
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The Bull Fight at Dodge 


Kmxs MecHem 


‘. first and with perhaps one exception the only real bull fight 
ever held in the United States was staged at Dodge City on the 
fourth and fifth of July, 1884.1 It was a genuine Spanish importa- 
tion, via Mexico, featuring expert Mexican bull fighters and actual 
swording of the bulls. In defiance of the nation-wide protest which 
arose against this “barbarous celebration of our national holiday” 
the Cowboy Capital, as was its habit in those days, presented the 
spectacle as advertised and thumbed its nose at the clamor. 

To A. B. Webster, a former mayor of Dodge City, goes credit for 
the town’s unique sporting venture. It was while struggling on the 
horns of a dilemma presented by the necessity for concocting some- 
thing new in the way of Fourth of July entertainment, that Webster 
was prodded by his inspiration. After a moment’s consideration 
of the feasibility of the idea he made a hasty calculation of the 
expense involved and with characteristic frontier promptitude set 
out to sell his proposition to the town. Within an hour Dodge’s 
business men had subscribed and paid in over $3,000. By the end 


of the following day the estimated budget of $10,000 had been 
raised.” 


1. Under Spanish rule there were many bullfights, bull-and-bear fights, and similar spec- 
tacles in the Southwest. There are vague references to fights along the Texas and Louisiana 
borders at a later period. Despite the ition of 4 societies there have since been 
numerous attempts to introduce bull fighting in the United States. On July 31, 1880, a 
Spaniard held a steer baiting in New York City, “when,” according to the New York Semi- 
Weekly Tribune, August 8, “Texas steers showed their docility and good breeding.”” Rubber 
caps were fitted on the horns and the matadors were not permitted to harm the animals. 
Henry Bergh, Jr., president of the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
attended and stopped further exhibitions. In 1895 managers of an exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 
sold a Mexican village concession in the knowledge that bull fighting would be the principal at- 
traction. Protests brought about a cancellation, although, according to the New York Tribune, 
October 9, 1895, bull fighters, bulls and horses were on their way from Mexico. Cripple Creek, 
Colo., shares honors with Dodge City for the only fights where bulls were actually sworded, 
so far as the writer has been able to discover. On August 24 and 25, 1895, three bulls were 
killed in the ring in a particularly brutal manner, in the presence of excursion crowds from 
Colorado Springs and Denver. Contrary to the procedure at Dodge City, no attempt, ap- 
parently, was made to secure animals that would fight. Docile Hereford bulls were cut to 
pieces trying to escape. (Denver Republican, August 26, 1895.) The Humane Society, much 
criticised, later stopped a fight one of the same promoters attempted to hold in Denver. 
At Omaha, Neb., on July 9, 1901, according to the New York Tribune of July 10, seven 
thousand attended a bull fight, attracted by the goring of a matador the preceding day, 
which, the Mexican fighters said, could have been prevented if they had not been prohibited 
from harming the bulls. On November 27, 1902, unarmed Mexican matadors gave a “‘pleas- 
ing” demonstration in Kansas City, Mo., following many protests. Kansas City Star articles 
of that week indicate that these same fighters had appeared in Wichita, St. Louis and other 
cities. There are many references in more recent years to “mild,” “modified,” “mock,” “‘bur- 
lesque” and “bloodless” fights. (See New York Times: February 22, 1922; May 26, June 
24, 29, August 17, 24, 1928; August 18, 19 and 20, 1924; February 24, 1925; January 4, 
1926; and February 5, 1927.) In 1980 Sidney Franklin, famous American bull fighter, pro- 

to stage a fight in Newark. Because of his prominence the proposal drew criticism 
from all over the country and he was forced to give up the project. (New York Times, 
November 21 to 25, 1930.) 


2. Kansas Cowboy, Dodge City, ~~ 12, 1884. In this issue the Cowboy reprinted 
articles from the New York Herald and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, both papers having 
sent special correspondents to report the fight. 
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Webster and his associates in the project of course had no motive 
other than a desire to make money. Certainly they would have 
scouted the imputation that any Spanish innovation was necessary 
to maintain Dodge City’s notoriety as a two-gun metropolis. Yet, 
whether they realized it or not, Dodge in 1884 stood in need of just 
the sort of lurid publicity it immediately received when the bull 
fight was announced. The days of its lusty youth were slipping 
away, and the town was drifting perilously close to the shores of 
respectability. True, it was still the home of Bat Masterson, then 
advertised as the killer of thirty-two men, but the outside world 
was gaining the impression that it had turned pacifistic. In spite 
of its past reputation and the fact that it was still only a fringe on 
the outskirts of civilization men were hinting openly that Dodge 
wasn’t as bad as it once had been. Mostly this was innuendo, but 
a few Eastern correspondents were making copy of the gossip. In- 
deed, in June of that year one of them boldly wrote: 

“People in the East have formed the idea that Dodge is still the embodi- 
ment of all the wickedness in the Southwest, and that it is dangerous for a 
stranger to come into the town unless he has a strong bodyguard with him. 
The impression, however, is a false one. Dodge is a rough frontier town, and 
it is populated largely by rough people, but they are not at all vicious. They 
are open-hearted and generous. I would have less fear of molestation in this 
wild, western town than I would have on the side streets of Kansas City or 
Chicago late in the evening. 

“Dodge is a typical frontier town. Cowboys and cattle dealers constitute 
the bulk of the population. Incidental to these are hosts of gamblers and 
saloonists. The yearly ‘round-up’ has not yet been completed. In May the 
cattlemen begin to drive in their cattle for the round-up, which lasts nearly 
a month. The drive this year probably numbered 450,000 cattle. Of these 
doubtless 100,000 will be shipped from here, the balance being driven on 
further. Dodge is a lively business town. The amount of freight received 
here over the railway is enormous, as this is the base of supplies for the im- 
mense country of which this is the centre.’ 


This was the sort of publicity that had begun to undermine the 
town’s reputation. It was insidious, all this talk of cow hands and 
round-ups in terms of big business. The glamour of the ranges was 
fading, to be replaced by statistics. There were Kansas writers, 
even, who used similar language. The Independent, of a town as 
far west as McPherson, could say: 


“Dodge City is not the town it used to be. A few years ago at early candle- 
light nearly every saloon was turned into a public gambling or dance house. 


8. In February, 19388, H. B. Bell, of Dodge City, and D. W. Barton, of Ingalls, who 
knew Masterson well while he lived in Dodge City, both stated to the writer that Masterson 
may have killed three men, but neither was certain of more than one. 


4. Kansas Cowboy, July 12, 1884. 
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The ‘girls’ came out from almost every nook and corner and solicited custom 
with as much effrontery as the waiter girls do for their counters at a church 
festival. It was trying on a man’s virtue in those days. The cowboys, with a 
revolver strapped upon each hip, swung these wicked beauties all night and 
made the sleeping hours hideous with their profanity and vulgarity. This has 
been stopped. No cowboy is allowed to carry weapons, few dance halls are al- 
lowed to run, and gambling is only carried on in private quarters. The saloons 
are yet running in defiance of law, but prosecutions are pending against all 
of them.” 5 

No doubt this newspaper man believed he was doing the town a 
service in thus calling attention to its conversion. As a matter of 
fact he was unduly optimistic about these ordinances which the city 
had recently acquired. Dodge had not reformed; it was merely be- 
coming conscious, occasionally. of its sins. The conservative 
Eastern papers, for the most part, were under no illusions as to its 
sanctity, and when the bull-fight story was released they lost no 
opportunity to point a righteous finger at its iniquities. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, calling attention to the fact that Dodge 
was distinguishing itself by introducing the Mexican “sport” to 
American soil, stated that the town “was previously known to fame. 
It is only a few weeks,” it commented, “since the gamblers held 
the place in a state of siege for a week. Some two years since 
the town marshal was threatened with death. He telegraphed his 
brother at Tombstone, 1,000 miles away, who rushed to his aid 
by the first train. The two barricaded themselves on the public 
square, and with Winchester rifles deliberately picked off their 
enemies whenever they appeared. When the Santa Fe railroad was 
first built through the place the festive sports used to amuse them- 
selves by putting bullet holes through the tall hats of passengers 
on the trains; and even yet the depot platforms are decorated with 
recumbent forms of dozens of frisky cowboys, sleeping off the effects 
of the last night’s debauch, each with his huge revolver and full 
cartridge belt strapped around him. When the prohibition law 
went into effect in other parts of the state, Dodge City defied the 
authorities and the saloon keepers made up a purse and sent it to 
the mayor with the legend: “To be given to the widow of the first 
man who informs against a saloon keeper.’ That interesting town 
might have sat for the original of John Phoenix’s touching rural 
picture: 

5. The McPherson Independent, July 9, 1884. The Independent, however, held no brief 
for Dodge City, for in its issue of July 2, 1884, it had reported: “At Dodge City last week 
an employee of the Santa Fe road entered complaint against the saloon keepers. As a con- 
sequence he got badly pounded, had one eye punched out, was arrested and fined $50 for 


disturbing the peace, and while looking for a bondsman he was rotten egged. Dodge City is 
the banner antiprohibition city of Kansas.” 
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“*All night long in this sweet little village, 
You can hear the soft note of the pistol, 
And the pleasant shriek of the victim.’” 

No matter what might be said to the contrary, this, after all, was 
Dodge of the Boot Hill as it still existed in popular imagination 
and as it was pictured by most Eastern news writers at the time of 
the bull fight. With some of the highlights toned down it was a 
passably good portrait. Nevertheless, the very fact that Dodge 
City’s business men were willing to employ the spotlight in their 
effort to capitalize the town’s gaudy atmosphere indicates that the 
“first fine, careless rapture” was passing. The Wild West show and 
the rodeo, glorifying the American cowboy and commercializing 
his exploits, were coming into their own. 

That they were thus helping to officiate at the death of one era 
and the birth of another Webster and his fellow promoters, how- 
ever, were wholly unaware. With matadors to engage, bulls to 
secure, and an arena to build there was no leisure for historical 
speculation. In order to handle the business affairs.of the venture 
they organized the Dodge City Driving Park and Fair Association. 
H. B. (Ham) Bell was elected president; D. M. Cockey, vice presi- 
dent; J. S. Welch, secretary; and A. J. Anthony, treasurer. Web- 
ster was made general manager. 

The first and most important job of the association was to engage 
“the genuine Spanish bull-fighters” who were to be the main feature 
and principal drawing card. This Webster was fortunate enough 
to do through a Scottish lawyer of Paso del Norte, one W. K. 
Moore, of the firm of Moore & Sierra. Moore not only engaged 
the troupe, but he came with them as their manager. Also he served 
as press agent. In this capacity he apparently came in immediate 
contact with the antagonism the fight had engendered, and one of 
his first tasks was to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

A perusal of some of the advance publicity Moore prepared in- 
dicates how cannily he undertook to discredit charges that the fight 
would be a cruel and brutal exhibition. An interesting example 
is found in an interview which he gave to the Dodge City Kansas 
Cowboy, wherein he compares bull-fighting favorably with prize- 
fighting. 

“Mr. Moore,” said the Cowboy, “is a native of Scotland and has 
lived in Paso del Norte ten years. He is a professor in one of the 
Mexican colleges. He wishes to disabuse the prevailing opinion 
in the minds of the American people as to the nature of a bull 
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fight. He says that fight is not the proper word; that athletic 
exhibition would be more suitable. There is nothing barbarous 
in the proceeding. The bulls are not tortured, the only weapons 
of offense used by the men being small darts. The excitement and 
interest in the ‘sport’ (as termed by the Mexicans) consist princi- 
pally in witnessing the skill and dexterity of the men in evading 
the assaults of the bull. Mr. Moore says it is an error to classify 
it with pugilistic contests. The governor of Chihuahua is a bull- 
fighter and can handle the lasso with as much skill as the most 
accomplished cowboy.” ® 

Apparently, however, Moore was not always consulted by the 
reporters. Contrasted with his assurance that the fight would be 
a gentlemanly and harmless “athletic exhibition” is another news- 
paper story stating that it was not unlikely that the fights of the 
4th and 5th would result fatally to some of the matadors. This 
was ballyhoo of the most modern and approved style. The man- 
agers had advertised a blood-letting, and they knew what the 
crowds expected. But they felt they must make some effort to dis- 
credit the storm of disapproval their advertising had aroused else- 
where. Reports were being circulated that Governor Glick intended 
to stop the fight. This threatened to make serious inroads on the 
crowds expected from the East. The management knew that Glick 
proposed nothing of the sort, despite the pressure that was being 
brought to bear on him. Glick had friends in Dodge, and they 
reported the governor had said that if the fight could be held 
at another time he would attend. But they were afraid that 
promises of too much gore might prove to be a boomerang. There 
was, of course, in addition the unverified rumor that the mayor 
had received a telegram from the United States attorney’s office 
saying that bull fighting was against the law in the United States, 
to which the mayor was said to have made the classic answer, 
“Hell! Dodge City ain’t in the United States!” But this, too, if 
it occurred at all, was taken no more seriously than the Glick 
rumors. 

While it is doubtless true that there was no danger of Glick’s 
stopping the fight, he was subject to considerable criticism. Among 
those who protested most volubly was Henry Bergh, Jr., of New 
York. Bergh was president of the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and had had experience of bull 
fights before. In August, 1880, he had succeeded in stopping a 


6. Kansas Cowboy, July 12, 1884. 
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bull baiting exhibition in New York City promoted by one Angel 
Fernandez.” 

On the Fourth of July Bergh sent Glick the following telegram: 

“In the name of humanity I appeal to you to prevent the con- 
templated bull fight at Dodge City this day. Let not American 
soil be polluted by such atrocities.” ® 

On July 7 Bergh followed this up with a long letter of protest to 
the Governor: 

“Sm:—While civilization is striving to extend its peaceful and benign in- 
fluences over our prosperous and happy country, a spot within the boundries 
of your state suddenly invites notice, where humanity and public decency have 
been trampled under feet and the blood-red flag of barbarisim substituted in 
their stead. 

“Millions of our countrymen, learning through the Press that the birthday 
of the nation, for the first time in its history, has been stained and disgraced 
by a Spanish bullfight at Dodge City in the state of Kansas, will be reluctant 
to believe the report. While the banner of our nation was being elevated in 
every state, town and village in the land, amidst the thundering of artillery and 
the shouts of a prosperous and patriotic people, Dodge City alone stands up 
and announces to the world that henceforth the tastes and habits of the heathen 
and the savage shall be inaugurated upon its soil. 

“It requires no great stretch of fancy to imagine the solemn protest which 
the founders of this great nation would offer could their voices, now silent in 
death, be heard again. Perhaps it would resemble the following, in all respects, 
except the feebleness of the language I employ: 

“*‘Fellow countrymen, after years of toil and suffering we acheieved national 
independence for you and yours, along with an almost boundless domain 
which seems to be the special abode of everything which a bounteous Provi- 
dence can bestow upon its children. To-day, one hundred and eight years ago, 
& government was declared whose principles are based on patriotism, humanity 
and progress. Up to the present time no act of that government has, by its 
own election, tarnished or subverted these heaven-born precepts. 

“In face of all these blessings, and upon a day consecrated to freedom and 
to progress, a portion of the young state of Kansas, ignoring all these benefits, 
elects to cast its lot among those few ignorant and effete states remaining in 
the world where a majority of the people still cling to the cruel and uncivilized 
pastime which you have to-day transplanted to your own soil.’ 

“Such, I say, might be the remonstrance of those noble founders of the 
republic who, dying, constituted yourselves and others the heirs of a nation, 
whose resources are boundless, whose people are educated, and to whom the 
ignorant and oppressed of the earth are looking for example and encourage- 
ment. 

“The same telegram which sends this humiliating announcement into every 
home and schoolhouse in the land is intensified by the report, which it is sin- 


7. See Footnote 1. 
8. Telegram from Henry Bergh, Jr., New York City, to Gov. George W. Glick, July 4, 
1884.—“Correspondence of Kansas Governors,” Archives division, Kansas State Historical 
y. 
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cerely hoped is false, that your excellency has extended your official sanction 
to this deed of retrogression, which strives to set back the hands of time to 
that period of the past when human government was content to stand still 
or move on only in the direction of cruelty, tyranny and superstition. 

“That the rumor is as false as it is humiliating, is shared by every re- 
spectable man and woman in the land, I am certain. 

“Americans, like all other people, seek diversion and amusement, but they 
are not willing to give over their country to the bloody and demoralizing 
scenes of the bull ring, a pastime which has, more than any other cause, cor- 
rupted and wasted the minds and energies of the Spanish race, until national 
stagnation and degeneracy are recognized in their shrunken territory, and 
loss of political influence in the councils of their sister states. 

“In response to the universal sentiment of the people of thirty-eight states 
of our beloved country, laws have been enacted within them, and Kansas 
among the number, making cruelty to every living creature, however humble, 
acrime. As an evidence of the sincerity of this sentiment, your excellency may 
possibly remember the audacious attempt made a few years ago in this, the 
greatest city of the republic, to establish the degrading spectacles to which I 
refer, and how sternly and effectually it was rebuked and its authors sent back 
to their foreign homes, fully assured that America is not the soil where so 
foul and unhealthy a plant can flourish. 

“The publication of the laws of Kansas, which I venture to here transcribe, 
along with an expression of your excellency’s condemnation to this stupendous 
insult to your people and to every citizen of our country, would do honor to 
the high position you occupy and perhaps serve to recall the people of Dodge 
City back to that career of prosperity and power from which they have 
thoughtlessly suffered themselves to be diverted. 

“*Laws of Kansas, 1879, chapter 81, section 264: Every person who shall 
maliciously or cruelly maim, beat or torture any horse, ox, or other cattle, 
whether belonging to himself or another, shall on conviction be adjudged guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and fined not exceeding fifty dollars.’ 

“T have the honor to be your excellency’s most obedient servant, 

“Henry Bercu, 
“President of the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” ® 


Governor Glick did not acknowledge this until a week later, and 
then he put an exceedingly soft pedal on the affair: 

“My Dear Sir:— 

“Your letter of July 7th is at hand. The bull fight to which you refer was 
rather a tame and insignificant affair, and while advertisements gave it some 
importance it had little or no importance at Dodge City or any place else. 
Your telegram in relation to the matter dated July 4th was received but not 
until after the performance had taken place. 

“T am, my dear sir, 

“Your obedient servant.” 1° 

9. Letter from Henry Bergh, Jr., New York City, to Gov. George W. Glick, July 7, 
1884.—Ibid. 

10. Letter from Gov. George W. Glick, July 14, 1884.—Ibid. 
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While Glick seemingly was unmoved by these and other protests 
and made no move to interfere, local opposition was not so easy to 
ignore. In Dodge City itself there were many who did not relish 
this new accession to the town’s already lurid reputation. The 
minister of one of the churches publicly prayed that Dodge City 
might be relieved from this “stench in the nostrils of civilization.” 
Nor was criticism confined within the church; some business men, 
even, while expecting to make money from the crowds, deplored 
the notoriety which they felt would hinder the future growth of the 
city. 

However, neither Eastern sensibilities nor local delicacy weighed 
heavily upon the conscience of the Cowboy Capital. For the most 
part Dodge was enjoying the limelight without qualm or misgiving. 
It gloried in its sanguine past and was in no hurry to succumb 
to the soft amenities of civilization. It was getting a lot of fun 
out of this bull fight. It talked much and loudly about what was 
going to transpire, even though certain of its remarks were made 
with tongue in cheek. In the matter of the bulls, especially, Dodge 
injected a spirit of levity into the proceedings that would have been 
incomprehensible to any Spanish community on the eve of a serious 
bull fight. 

These bulls the management had decided to secure locally. D. 
W. (Doc) Barton, said to be the first man to drive a herd of cattle 
from Texas to Dodge City, was given the contract. The grazing 
grounds were full of Texas herds containing bulls about whose 
fighting abilities and proclivities there was no question, and Barton’s 
instructions were to choose them for their ferocity without fear or 
favor. Accordingly he combed the ranges with but one idea in 
mind, and that was to round up the most agile and pugnacious 
bovines the cattle country could produce. In the last week in June 
he delivered the twelve of his selection at the arena corral. 

The public excitement aroused by the arrival of the bulls was 
exceeded only when the matadors put in their appearance a few days 
later. The citizens of Dodge were livestock connoisseurs, and after 
due inspection they were of unanimous opinion that these bulls 
were decidedly ugly customers. “By nature,” stated one observer, 
“a Texas bull is all the time as mad as he can get.” The mere 
presence of onlookers “was enough to bring them pawing and plung- 
ing against the corral fence till the boards bent like paper and the 
braces creaked with the strain.” 

Describing these bulls the Ford Coury Globe said: “As some 
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of them are liable to be numbered with the dead before our next 
issue, we deem it proper to give a short sketch of these noted ani- 
mals, together with their pedigrees. These pedigrees are kindly 
furnished by the famous bull raiser and breeder, Brother Barton, 
of the great Arkansas river.”" 

Number 1 on the Globe’s list was “Ringtailed Snorter, the oldest 
and most noted of the twelve. He has been in twenty-seven differ- 
ent fights, and always came off victor. Pedigree: Calved February 
29, 1883; sire, Long-Horns; dam, All Fire, first of Great Fire, who 
won big money in a freeze-out at Supply in 1882.” f 

Iron Gall, Number 3, was “a famous catch-as-catch-can fighter, 
and very bad when stirred up.” Pedigree: Calved March 25, 
1880; sire, Too-Much Gall; dam, Gall, by Gally. 

Of Klu Klux, Number 7, the Globe said, “He is a four year old, 
and next to Ringtail Snorter is the oldest noted fighter that will 
come to the front on next Friday. It is this animal that the bull 
fighters most fear, having laid out his man in Old Mexico, while 
playing ‘four you see and one you don’t.’ Pedigree: Got by Frank, 
out of Healy-Boy, who was given a commission in 1878 in the 
Neutral Strip.” 

Number 8 was “Sheriff, an animal that was never tamed or 
branded but showed good points in his past go-as-you-please fights 
on the plains, and since then has captured several prizes in different 
parts of the country.” 

Numbers 10, 11 and 12, were Rustler, Loco Jim, and Eat-Em-Up- 
Richard, all two-year olds. “Boyce has been training Loco Jim for 
the past month,” the Globe reported, “and he will likely get away 
with his man. These animals are all sired by Ringtail Snorter 
and are the coming heroes of the day.” The other entries were 
Cowboy Killer, Lone Star, Long Branch, Opera, and Doc. It was 
said of the latter, owned by and named for Doc Barton, that he was 
“a splendid formed gentleman, with well-developed muscles, and 
there is no doubt but that he will do good work.” 

This published list of the names and pedigrees of the bulls, con- 
taining allusions to persons and incidents familiar to everyone in 
the range country, was typical of the cow town’s semihumorous 
attitude toward its Spanish-Mexican entertainment. The cow hands 
had respect for their bulls, and it tickled their fancy thus to dignify 
them with proper names. There was considerable betting as to the 
havoc the bulls would make among the matadors. Public sympathy 


11. Ford County Globe, Dodge City, July 1, 1884. 
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was not wholly on the side of the bullfighters. While the cattlemen 
had a certain admiration for anyone with the nerve to engage a 
maddened bull on foot, they felt that their four-footed entries were 
about to do battle for the honor of the cattle country and were en- 
titled to proper recognition and support. 

On the Sunday preceding the Fourth Manager Moore and the 
matadors arrived in Dodge. Their appearance raised the town’s 
interest and excitement to a fever pitch. The skeptics were silenced; 
the promoters redoubled their optimistic preparations. 

There were five of these bullfighters, all native Mexicans.’ The 
chief matador was Capt. Gregorio Gallardo, a merchant tailor of 
Chihuahua. Gallardo was billed as the most noted of all the noted 
bullfighters of Old Mexico. Several Dodge City citizens remem- 
bered his having killed bulls in a ring at Paso del Norte some years 
before. He carried two swords, “used for dispatching purposes,” 
with straight two-edged blades three feet in length. These, so 
Moore said, were made at Toledo, Spain. One of them, he claimed, 
was 150 years old and had been owned and used by Captain 
Gallardo’s great-grandfather, once a professional matador of high 
degree in Spain. 

The other members of the band were Evaristo A. Rivas, picador, 
inspector of public works in the state of Chihuahua; his son, Rodrigo 
Rivas, an artist by profession; Marco Moya, a professional musician 
from Huejuequillo; and Juan Herrerra, a musician from Aldama. 

The newspapers, especially, waxed enthusiastic over the arrival 
of the matadors. They were described in phrases worthy the 
ingenuity of the most up-to-date sports propagandist. “They are a 
fierce lot,” exclaimed one writer, “and fear is an unknown sensation 
to them. They have followed this avocation from boyhood. They 
have had many narrow escapes from death and have been seriously 
wounded at times. They understand that the people want an excit- 
ing and dangerous fight, and they are ready to satisfy them. 
Some day, they all feel, they will come to their death in the bull 
pit, but they like the life and would not be satisfied to leave it. 
Yet they are as intelligent a party of men as any person would 
wish to meet. Their all-redeeming trait is that they cannot be 
forced to drink a drop of strong liquor.” 

This last touch may have been inspired by Manager Moore. In 
his efforts to give a tone of respectability to an affair which its 
critics stigmatized as a return to barbarism, Moore continued to 


12. Kansas Cowboy, July 12, 1884. 
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lay as much emphasis on the reputations his charges bore as ex- 
emplary citizens as he did on their records in the bull ring. Possibly 
he still questioned the reception Dodge would accord after so much 
talk of gore. 

On the morning of the Fourth, however, any fears Moore may 
have had were set at rest. Before ten o’clock it was evident that 
the fight would be a financial success. As the town filled up it 
made a bizarre and colorful spectacle. Cowboys from every section 
of the Southwest were on hand, armed and spurred, and tanned by 
the prairie sun and wind, prepared to crowd enough excitement into 
the two days to last through the next six months of monotony. 
They had money to spend, and they had no difficulty in finding 
places to spend it. Dance halls filled with girls and gaming places 
sprinkled with gamblers were running full blast. The saloons were 
doing a capacity business. In the Opera House, the Congress Hall, 
the Long Branch, the Lone Star, and the Oasis, milling throngs of 
cowmen rubbed elbows with the hundreds of visitors brought in by 
the Santa Fe from the East. Correspondents for metropolitan news- 
papers in search of atmosphere made the rounds and, if one may 
judge from their stories, found no lack of copy. 

By noon Dodge was jammed by eager crowds awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the grand parade which was to mark the beginning of 
festivities. Cow ponies lined the hitching racks along the streets 
and were picketed in every available vacant lot. Shortly- before 
two o’clock Former Mayor and Manager Webster, with Manager 
Moore of the matadors, led the procession to the fair grounds. 
Behind them came the town dignitaries, followed by the famous 
cowboy band. Then, to the delight of the spectators, the bull- 
fighters passed in review. In their red jackets, blue tunics, white 
stockings and small dainty slippers, they seemed, in the words of 
a contemporary writer, “the perfection of litheness and quickness, 
and were heartily applauded as their dark handsome faces looked 
on the crowd gathered along the streets.” 

The arena, toward which all faces were turned after the parade, 
lay on a tract of forty acres between the town and the Arkansas 
river, which had been purchased and fenced by the association. 
Facing a half-mile track, an amphitheater with a seating capacity 
of four thousand had been erected. In front of the grandstand an 
eight-foot fence enclosed the arena proper, which was one hundred 
feet in diameter. At intervals along the fence eight light board 
screens, or escapes, were provided, where the bull-fighters could 
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take refuge when too closely pressed. West of the arena was the 
bull corral, connected with the main enclosure by a chute. Parallel 
with thie chute was a wider passage through which the bodies of 
the victims would make their exit. 

Before two o’clock the spectators began filing into the amphithea- 
ter.2 At least a third of the crowd, estimated at 4,000, were women 
and children. Since some of the ladies of the town were not re- 
markable for their sanctity a deputy sheriff had been detailed to 
draw a dividing line which should separate the demi monde from 
their more respectable sisters. The name of the frontier St. Peter 
assigned to this delicate task is lost to posterity, as are the social 
reverberations which must have accompanied some of his decisions. 
Immediately over the entrance gate the reporters and the band were 
seated, and at both sides sections were reserved for Dodge’s leading 
citizens and their families. Opposite sat the cowboys and their 
ladies. The ambition of every cowpuncher, one writer reported, 
seemed to be to get a big fat girl and a high seat at the same time. 
“The wait before the appearance of the first bull,” he wrote, “was 
filled with chaffing and calling of the usual kind, variegated with 
music by the cowboy band.” 

At half past two the work of driving the bulls from the corral 
into the pens opening on the arena was begun by Mr. Chappell, 
track horseman and tournament rider. He was assisted by bull- 
fighter Juan Herrerra, who wielded a red mantle when the animals 
proved unusually refractory. When the bulls were safely penned 
the tips of their horns were sawed off and the ends rasped smooth. 

At 3:40 a bugle sounded the signal for the grand entry. Amid 
the enthusiastic cheers of the multitude the matadors and picadors, 
four afoot and one mounted, came into the arena. They had 
changed into their fighting costumes and their parade had all the 
color of a pageant. Gallardo was magnificent in a scarlet tunic 
and knee breeches, with a green sash and sable trimmings. Rivas 
was attired in a yellow tunic trimmed with red, yellow knee 
breeches, and a white cap surmounted by a pair of horns. The 
other two matadors were dressed in red and blue. The picador 
wore ordinary cowboy clothes. They circled the arena, made their 
obeisance to the officials, and awaited the appearance of the first 
bull. 


18. The description here given is a ite of cont newspaper accounts. 
The reporters did not see the action in the ring with the same eyes, any more than do our 
modern sports broadcasters. Newspapers used were: Kansas Cowboy, July 12, 1884, in 
which the New York Herald and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat stories were reprinted ; the 
Dodge City Democrat, July 5, 1884; and the Ford County Globe, July 8, 1884. 
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The bugle sounded again and the first bull bounded into view of 
the crowd. He was a red, fierce-looking brute, and full of fight. 
As he passed through the door two decorated barbs were thrown 
into his neck, just below each horn. Infuriated by the darts, he 
charged madly at his tormentors. Gallardo attracted his attention 
and began to play him. Again and again, encouraged by the roars 
of the crowd, he drew the charges of the bull and deftly swerved him 
from his course with his mantle, escaping the rake of the horns by 
inches. After several of these preliminary passes Gallardo took 
refuge behind one of the escapes. The bull made a complete circle 
of the enclosure, then halted defiantly in the center of-the ring and 
pawed the ground, covering himself with clouds of dust. 

The other fighters now approached to display their skill. As they 
closed in the bull rushed, but the savage thrust of his horns met only 
thin air, and another festooned dart hung from his shoulders. Time 
and again he wheeled and charged, until his back and sides were 
decorated with a floating sea of colored streamers that reached 
from his horns to the end of his tail. The cow punchers forgot their 
girls and even the best citizens stood and applauded. The matadors 
were in their glory. Here was an animal worthy of their mettle; 
one that gave them an opportunity to exhibit all the tricks of their 
profession. 

This bull was played for thirty minutes before he tired. Then 
Mr. Chappell was called on to lasso the bull and take him out. 
When the animal had been roped, the cow hands, anxious for a dis- 
play of their own technique, set up a cry for Chappell to throw the 
brute. This he attempted to do, but the bull was too strong for him, 
and it was all he could do to pull the maddened animal into the 
chute. Here the bull made a desperate rush at Chappell, grazing 
his horse, and broke loose. Finally he was tied and restored to 
the pen, furious but unharmed. 

When the second bull was released the spectators anticipated 
another display of brute ferocity and human agility. But they 
were disappointed; this bull proved to be a coward and ran from 
his assailants, and was soon driven out. The third was little better, 
merely providing some exercise for the fighters after they had 
covered his sides with darts. The fourth also had to be dismissed. 
The fifth had even fewer fighting qualities than his predecessors. 
He became entangled in one of the escapes and was whipped out 
by a cowboy who sat in the first row of seats, to the derisive 
laughter of the onlookers. 
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By this time the crowd wanted more action and began demanding 
that the first bull be returned. It had been announced that the 
last bull of the day would be put to the sword by Gallardo, and 
the cowboys wanted to see this highly advertised maneuver executed 
on an animal worthy of the swordsman’s skill. Accordingly, the 
fighting red bull was lassoed and pulled’ back into the arena. 

When Gallardo reéntered the enclosure and the spectators saw 
him take the Toledo sword which was passed down by Manager 
Moore they understood that the most exciting episode of the drama 
was at hand. They were aware that Gallardo must repeatedly 
attract the rushes of the bull until the precise opening for the death 
thrust presented itself. This lightning thrust, as they knew, must 
be accomplished by one stroke made from directly in front of the 
animal as it charged, and must result in a clean-cut and instant 
death. 

When the bull caught sight of the matador, therefore, a hush of 
anticipation fell upon the noisy crowd. As if it appreciated its 
perilous situation the brute charged at once and with redoubled 
fury. With a graceful sweep of his cape Gallardo deflected the 
animal’s first rush safely past his side. The bull wheeled and flung 
himself again at the matador. Once more his horns found nothing 
more substantial than the elusive cape. Repeatedly he returned 
to the attack and Gallardo’s escapes grew narrower and narrower. 
Then, suddenly, the crowd gasped in dismay and jumped to its feet. 
Gallardo was down. For an instant it seemed the fight was about 
to end in tragedy. But fortunately the accident had occurred at the 
entrance to one of the established escapes. At the moment when 
it appeared to the crowd that Gallardo was caught between the 
bull’s horns and the high board fence he threw himself lengthwise 
on the ground at the animal’s feet and crawled to safety behind the 
guard. The bull charged on the light boarding of the screen and 
almost tore it down; then, meeting no active resistance, backed 
angrily away. 

Although Gallardo had received a slight bruise on his left thigh 
he immediately stepped into the open to renew the encounter. Bow- 
ing gracefully to acknowledge the plaudits of the spectators he 
signaled the band to resume the music for the swording. Then, 
with a pardonable touch of bravado, he slowly began walking 
directly toward the bull. Through bloodshot eyes and with lowered 
head the brute watched him approach. When the matador was 
almost upon him the bull charged. Poised, and with sword balanced 
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for the thrust, Gallardo waited, but at the last possible instant, not 
finding the opening he desired, was forced to deflect the bull’s rush 
with his sweeping cape. Twice more he parried the furious on- 
slaughts. But at the fourth attack came the opportunity he sought. 
Swiftly the blade struck home, bent, and then penetrated to the 
vital spot. The bull staggered a pace or two, stumbled to his 
knees, and then sank to the ground. 

“Thus,” reported the Ford County Globe, “ended the first day’s 
bull fight in Dodge City, and for all we know the first fight on Amer- 
ican soil. The second day’s fighting, with the exception of the 
killing. of the last animal in the ring, was more interesting than the 
first. . . . The matadors showed to the people of America what 
bull fighting really was. No one could see it and go away saying 
that it was not a genuine bull fight. It was not that tortuous or 
inhuman punishment inflicted upon wild animals as the term ‘bull 
fighting’ would seem to imply, save and except the single animal 
that was killed. The punishment, tortures or cruelty was even less 
than that inflicted upon animals in the branding pen.” 

In the face of strictures by an unsympathetic press, both in 
Kansas and the East, the Globe’s statement expresses the reaction 
of Dodge City’s citizens to their first and only bull fight. What the 
more inarticulate cowboys thought of this Spanish entertainment 
can only be a matter of conjecture. That they enjoyed themselves 
may be surmised from a news item which appeared in the Larned 
Optic a few days after the fight: 

“Quite a number of our boys visited Dodge last week to see the 
bull fight. Some of them returned looking as though they had had 
a personal encounter with the animals.” 


14. The Larned Optic, July 11, 1884. 





The Robinson Rifles 
Gen. Wa. H. Sears 


N 1887-1890 I was one of the instructors at the Lawrence Business 

College; also a part owner of the school. I organized a military 
department and had a large company of uniformed men, all students 
of the school. Taking advantage of a provision of the Kansas mili- 
tary law, I induced the governor to commission me as captain of 
the company as an independent company of the Kansas reserve 
militia and named the company “The Robinson Rifles,” in honor 
of Ex-Governor Charles Robinson. When formally notified of this 
Governor Robinson presented the company with a beautiful silk 
banner; on one side being the flag of the United States and on the 
other the great seal of Kansas with the name of the company on it. 
This flag cost $165, and the governor presented it to the company 
with appropriate ceremonies and speeches. This company became 
the best military organization in the state of Kansas. I secured 
arms from the state for the company, and we were regularly in- 
spected with the regular national guard companies. We secured 
the use of the armory used by the Usher Guards, or Company H 
of the National Guard, and drilled there regularly every afternoon 
at 4 o’clock. 

On one occasion the company marched from Lawrence to the home 
of Ex-Governor Charles Robinson, five miles northeast of Lawrence, 
followed by all the girl students in the Business College in express 
wagons, and there on the governor’s farm we had target shooting and 
a picnic dinner. After the dinner we engaged in a sham battle on 
the lawn while the governor and his wife sat on the porch of their 
home and witnessed it. 

When the legislature met in 1893 the Populist party, in combina- 
tion with the Democrats, controlled the state senate, and the newly 
elected governor was a Populist—L. D. Lewelling, of Wichita.1 The 
house was claimed by both the Republicans and the Populists; but 
the Republican secretary of state certified that the Republicans had 
& majority of ten, while the Populists proclaimed they had a ma- 
jority of ten. When the new legislature met two rival houses were 
organized in the hall of the house of representatives. Douglas, of 
Wichita, was elected speaker of the Republican house, and Duns- 


1. See, also, J. Ware Butterfield’s “‘The Legislative War of 1898; Inside, Outside, and 
Back Again,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. VII, pp. 458-458, and W. P. Harrington's 
“The Populist Party in Kansas,” ibid., v. XVI, pp. 408-450. 
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more, of Thayer, was elected speaker by the Populists. For two 
weeks these rival houses conducted legislation, each ignoring the 
other; the two speakers sitting side by side at the speaker’s stand. 
Finally the Populists took possession of the house and barred the 
doors so the Republicans could not get in. Then on the morning of 
February 15, 1893, the Republican house, headed by their speaker, 
Mr. Douglas, and their sergeants at arms, broke down the door of 
the hall of the house of representatives with a sledge hammer and 
rushing in they forcibly ejected all the Populists. Immediately 
Governor Lewelling ordered the National Guard to come to Topeka 
and declared martial law. National guardsmen were placed at every 
entrance to the capitol and no one was permitted to enter without a 
pass signed by the adjutant general, Col. H. H. Artz, who, of course, 
was a Populist. 

When the news came to Lawrence that the Governor had called 
for troops and declared martial law, I sent him the following tele- 
gram: “I am competent to handle a company of troops or a larger 
body of men and I would be glad to organize a company and come 
to Topeka to help you uphold the constitution and the laws and to 
preserve order.” In anticipation of a favorable reply, I assembled 
in my law office a few of my friends. At nine o’clock that night I 
received the following telegram from Topeka: “Come up with the 
boys in the morning.—L. D. Lewelling, Governor.” 

I immediately sent my friends out all over town to solicit recruits 
for my company, and by 11 o’clock I had 61 men enlisted. These 
were assembled in Jeffersonian Hall, on Eighth street on the south 
side near New Hampshire, the next morning at eight o’clock. There 
I lined up my company and asked all who had seen military service 
to take one step to the front. More than half of the men stepped 
forward. Then I formed the company in sets of fours; numbers 1 
and 4 being the well-drilled men, and numbers 2 and 3, the undrilled 
men. I soon learned that the Santa Fe train for Topeka was two 
hours late; therefore, I had about three hours to train the men in 
the most important movements. 

In the meantime the news got out in town that I was organizing a 
company to go to Topeka. Men who were opposed to my movement 
went to the Santa Fe ticket agent and asked him to refuse to sell me 
and my company tickets for Topeka. He at once declined and said 
that it was his duty to sell to everybody; then this self-appointed 
committee went to Bud Hindman, the sheriff of Douglas county, and 
asked him to organize a force of deputy sheriffs and put me and my 
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company under arrest and confine us in the Douglas county jail. 
The sheriff declined to act. Then this committee telephoned to Geo. 
T. Nicholson, general passenger agent for the Santa Fe railroad at 
Topeka and asked him to instruct the Santa Fe agent at Lawrence 
not to sell us tickets. Again a refusal was made. Then this com- 
mittee telephoned to Mr. Douglas, speaker of the Republican house, 
with the result that he ordered 300 of his 600 armed sergeants at 
arms to proceed to the Santa Fe depot in Topeka and arrest my 
company when it arrived, and put it in the Shawnee county jail. 

About nine o’clock, while drilling my company, Governor Lewel- 
ling called me on the long-distance telephone and asked me if I 
had organized a company and if I would bring it to Topeka. I 
told him my company was organized and I was drilling it, and 
would come to Topeka on the train which was two hours late. 
I said that his telegram, under the constitution and laws of Kansas, 
was equivalent to a commission and that he had full power to 
authorize me to organize a company, but that I wanted him to 
have a commission made out for me dated February 15, and de- 
livered to me when I arrived in Topeka. I also asked him to in- 
struct his ordnance sergeant to have uniforms, arms, and belts 
filled with cartridges laid out for me in the arsenal ready for my 
company when it arrived. All this the governor promised to at- 
tend to promptly. 

I resumed drilling my company until about 10 o’clock, when 
again Governor Lewelling called me on the telephone. This time 
he told me that his spies had reported that the Douglas house had 
sent 300 armed deputies to the Santa Fe station in Topeka to arrest 
the members of my company and put them in the Shawnee county 
jail, and asked me, “How are you going to get here?” I told the 
governor not to worry, that I would be there. 

After this conversation with the governor I continued to drill 
my company until it was time to go to the train. We marched to 
the Santa Fe depot and there I purchased tickets for Topeka for 
all my men. After boarding the train I called my officers around 
me: George O. Foster, now registrar at the University of Kansas, 
first lieutenant; my brother, Clarence H. Sears, second lieutenant; 
Frank O. Hellstrom, orderly sergeant; J. E. Miles, of Atchison, 
second sergeant; Percy Daniels, Girard (son of the Populist lieu- 
tenant governor of Kansas, Col. Percy Daniels, of the Seventh 
Rhode Island artillery in the Civil War), third sergeant; Otis 8. 
Allen, fourth sergeant, and Wm. T. Dias, of Jefferson county, whose 
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father was one of Stonewall Jackson’s foot cavalry, fifth sergeant. 
I repeated to these men what the governor had told me over the 
telephone. I assigned to each of these officers a proportionate 
number of the company, then I went through the train and in- 
structed each man to obey his immediate officer until further orders. 
As the train was approaching Topeka, I had the officers assemble 
their squads on the steps of the long train on both sides of it, and 
when they were about a quarter of a mile from the station in 
Topeka they jumped off the train. Each officer took his squad 
by a different street and they walked in scattered formation, like 
civilians, and all assembled, at the same moment, at the west end 
of the city library building, which stood in the northeast corner 
of the capitol grounds. When the train arrived in Topeka, the 
platform was packed with armed deputy sergeants at arms. I 
went out of the front door of the smoker on the left side of the 
train, ran around the engine and took a hack for the capitol. For 
a fee of one dollar the hackman drove his team at a gallop all the 
way. On arriving at the National Guard line that surrounded the 
capitol, I was admitted by the officer of the day on my commission 
signed by Gov. Lyman U. Humphrey, as captain of the Robinson 
Rifles, and still good under the constitution and laws of the state 
for eighteen months. I immediately reported to the governor in 
his office, informing him that my company would be ready for duty 
in thirty minutes. I then went into the adjutant general’s office, put 
on my uniform, sword and revolver and ran to the city library build- 
ing. There my company was just forming. We crossed the capitol 
grounds from the library building to the arsenal at double time. In 
less than thirty minutes we were uniformed, rifles loaded and bayo- 
nets fixed, and immediately marched to the governor’s office. I 
formed my company in the hall in front of the executive offices and 
there Governor Lewelling received it and complimented the men 
upon their loyalty to duty and to the state, and said that he would 
have quarters assigned to us in the building in a few minutes. 
While waiting to be assigned to quarters, a young man approached 
me wearing a red badge and inquired if this was the Lawrence com- 
pany. I replied in the affirmative. He then said, “Come this way 
with your company.” I believed he was a messenger from the 
governor. The executive offices, at that time, were in the east 
wing of the capitol. I followed the messenger with my company 
through the corridor and the rotunda until we reached the great 
stairway going up to the hall of the house of representatives. At 
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that time I really did not know where I was, as I had not visited 
the capitol for several years. We found the stairway barricaded 
with great telephone poles, the ends of the two lower ones separated 
from the wall on the stairs by about three feet. Our guide passed 
through this opening and we followed him in single file. Suddenly 
we found ourselves in front of the door of the lobby leading into 
the hall of the house of representatives. There I was confronted by 
Col. D. R. Anthony, of Leavenworth, Speaker pro tem. Hoch, after- 
wards governor, and Commissioner Green of the supreme court. 
Colonel Anthony said to me, “What company is this?” “This is the 
Robinson Rifles, independent company of the Kansas Reserve 
militia,” I replied. Colonel Anthony then asked, “By what au- 
thority do you come here?” I replied, “By the authority of L. D. 
Lewelling, governor of Kansas.” At this statement, the men con- 
fronting me and others who had assembled with them, seemed to 
be much excited. At that moment my orderly sergeant, Frank O. 
Hellstrom, whispered in my ear: “Captain Sears, this is the Douglas 
house, for God’s sake let’s get out of here!” Immediately I gave 
the order, “Company, about face! Forward, march!” The com- 
pany, in reverse order, went rapidly down the stairs in single file 
and in a few minutes we were again lined up in front of the gover- 
nor’s office. The members of my company felt that this was a very 
narrow escape from capture by the 600 armed deputies of the 
Douglas house. 

Very soon after this incident my company was assigned quarters 
in the corridor below the executive offices, the supreme court being 
on the south side and the state library on the north. Here I formed 
my company in line of masses four deep with the lieutenants in the 
rear, and addressed the men in these words: “If any members of 
this company feel that they have joined it under a misapprehension 
and would like to be released, I say to you now that you can step 
out of the ranks, go to the arsenal and leave your uniforms and 
arms there and go home. I guarantee no member of this company 
will ever criticize you for thus resigning, and not one of us will ever 
call you a coward. I await your decision.” The men stood tense 
and silent for more than a minute. Not one of the company left 
the ranks; then my brother, Clarence, the second lieutenant, said 
in a deep voice: “Not adamn man!” This sententious, and slightly 
profane, statement brought a storm of cheers from the men and all 
pounded the floor with the butts of their rifles. Indeed, the cheering 
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and pounding of rifles made so much noise that the governor sent 
messengers to find out what was the matter. 

At this point I must explain that five of my company of sixty-one 
men failed to appear for muster in Jeffersonian hall that morning. 
I never saw them to know them afterwards. Of the remaining 
fifty-six men, six were Prohibitionists, twenty-four were Repub- 
licans, and twenty-six were Democrats. 

After the cheering subsided, I said, “I am proud of this company, 
and I shall now administer to you the most solemn oath ever ad- 
ministered to man, and that is the military oath.” Every man 
raised: his right hand and I read the oath to them and they all 
assented to it. Then I said to them: “I received an order from 
Governor Lewelling to bring this company to Topeka to assist him 
in upholding the constitution and laws of this state and in preserving 
order. He has given me a commission as captain of this company, 
dated yesterday; therefore, my authority is complete, under the 
constitution and laws of this state. I shall obey every lawful order 
given me by the governor, and I expect this company to obey my 
orders. You are now soldiers, and it is not for you to question the 
reason for orders; as Tennyson said in his famous poem, ‘The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,’ 

“ ‘Theirs’ not to make reply, 
Theirs’ not to reason why, 
Theirs’ but to do and die.’” 

Following this brief address, the first platoon of my company, 
under Lieut. George O. Foster, remained in quarters; the second 
platoon, under Second Lieut. Clarence H. Sears, was assigned to 
protect the arsenal. On arriving at the arsenal Lieutenant Sears 
brought out the Gatling gun, which was a machine gun, and put an 
old sergeant of the regular army, who was in his platoon, in charge 
of it. I instructed Lieutenant Sears that if the great mob assembled 
in the streets, made an attack, he should turn this Gatling gun on 
the mob and instruct his men to act as sharp shooters and shoot 
only the men who had guns in their hands and were firing. My 
instructions were that not a shot must be fired by my men unless 
they were fired upon first. 

The morning of the 17th I was made officer of the day and was 
in charge of the guard line. Early in the forenoon I was standing 
on the east steps of the capitol when a rush was made on the guard 
line. One of the guards was Coryell Faulkner. His father was a 
Civil War veteran, and at this time was superintendent of the 
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soldiers’ orphans’ home at Atchison. When the rush came, Faulkner 
ordered “halt” three times, but the attackers refused to obey and 
Faulkner leveled his rifle at them and pulled the trigger. The 
cartridge failed to explode. Afterwards I took the rifle from Faulk- 
ner’s hands, a breech-loading Springfield, threw up the breech block 
and ejected the cartridge. An examination showed that the firing 
pin was bent so it did not hit the cap, and therefore the cartridge 
failed to explode. I said to Faulkner, “Did you attempt to fire on 
that mob?” Faulkner replied; “I was graduated from the military 
school at Mexico, Mo., and I was taught to order halt three times 
and if the order was not obeyed, to fire. I ordered halt three times 
and the mob failed to stop, so I pulled the trigger.” I was deeply 
moved and shocked by Faulkner’s statement, for I realized that if 
one shot was fired into that mob, which was composed of thousands 
of people crowding the streets near the capitol, a great battle would 
have been precipitated and no doubt hundreds would have been 
killed and wounded. 

A few days after the “Topeka War” was over, I sat at a marble 
table in the parlor of the old Dutton house, in Topeka. Around 
this table sat Walter Costigan, editor of the Ottawa Journal; State 
Senators Baldwin and John W. Leedy, afterwards governor, and the 
famous Populist orator, Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease. I told the story 
of the rush on the guard line and exhibited the cartridge. All of 
them examined it. As Mrs. Lease held it in her hands, she said, 
“Because of this courageous, soldierly act of Coryell Faulkner, his 
father shall remain as superintendent of the soldiers’ orphans’ home 
at Atchison.” That night there was a conference of prominent 
state leaders with Governor Lewelling in the parlor of the Throop 
hotel in Topeka. I came in a little late and the governor called 
me to him and gave me a seat beside him on a sofa. He im- 
mediately turned and put his hand on my knee and said, “Here is 
& young man that saved me from humiliation and disgrace, and 
possible assassination.” For the second time I exhibited the cart- 
ridge that failed to explode, and after all had examined it I presented 
it to the governor. He accepted it and said, “I shall preserve this 
cartridge as the most important exhibit of the “Topeka War.’” I 
have never seen this cartridge since. 

To go back to the rush on the guard line, I must explain that I 
ran to the quarters of the first platoon of my company, Lieutenant 
Foster in command, and ordered him to move on a run with his men 
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with bayonets fixed and rifles loaded, to the first stairway west of 
the governor’s offices and head off the mob which was headed for 
the hall of the house of representatives, every man loaded witi 
provisions to feed the starving members of the Douglas house and 
the 600 deputy sergeants at arms. I accompanied Lieutenant Foster 
and we succeeded in cutting off about half of the mob before they 
got into the rotunda and pushed them back down the corridor past 
the governor’s offices and down the steps at the point of the bayonet 
and on out into the street. All the time the line of bayonets was 
pushing them back, this mob was shouting and swearing, with 
white faces, but not one of them fired, though they were all armed 
with revolvers and guns. They knew that one shot fired at my 
company would release a storm of Springfield rifle bullets, and no 
man had the nerve to fire. 

The only person injured in the rush of the mob on the guard 
lines was Doctor Pattee, who appeared to be near the guard line 
when the rush came and was struck over the head with a revolver 
and blood ran down his face. I witnessed this incident myself. 
Doctor Pattee was then living in Topeka. He now lives in Lawrence, 
and is the owner of the Pattee Theater building. I think he must 
have been an innocent bystander at that time. 

By this time the feeling had become so intense at Topeka, and 
the partisan feeling and party lines were so tightly drawn, that the 
leaders on both sides realized that a violent outbreak was imminent. 
It was learned that many excursion trains were arriving in Topeka 
loaded with armed Populists and Democrats. All available arms 
and ammunition in every town in the state had been purchased by 
the rival parties and it looked as though we might have civil war 
at any moment. President Harrison wired the troops at Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Riley to be prepared to move on Topeka at 
any moment. At this critical juncture, Col. O. E. Learnard, of 
Lawrence, then owner and publisher of the Lawrence Journal, now 
the Journal-World, urged the leaders of both parties to send for Ex- 
Governor Charles Robinson, the first governor of Kansas, then 
living on his great farm five miles northeast of Lawrence. This was 
done, and when the governor arrived a conference composed of the 
leaders of both parties was held in the old Copeland hotel, one block 
east of the capitol grounds. At this conference Governor Robinson 
pointed out that the only way to prevent civil war and bloodshed, 
which would be a lasting blight on the fair name of the state, was 
for the rival parties to come to some agreement; in other words, 
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make a treaty of peace. The governor suggested that both sides to 
the conflict agree to submit the whole controversy that had divided 
the house of representatives into two bodies to the supreme court 
for decision, and that both sides must agree to abide by this decision, 
whatever it might be. Governor Robinson’s suggestion was adopted, 
and immediately the governor’s order declaring martial law was 
recalled, and ail the troops assembled were ordered home. 

The adjutant general’s office furnished me a transportation order, 
and I returned to Lawrence with my company, after a four-days’ 
absence. When our train drew into the station at Lawrence I was 
surprised to find an enormous crowd assembled there. I formed my 
company in a hollow square on the platform and there we were 
welcomed home by appropriate speeches. A large push truck was 
used for a platform, and Jesse J. Dunn, of Garden City, a student 
in the university, presided. Some years later Dunn was elected chief 
justice of the supreme court of Oklahoma. Mr. Dunn introduced 
Ex-Governor Charles Robinson and he made the principal speech 
of welcome. He said, “Captain Sears, I charge you to preserve the 
muster roll of this company, for it is a roll of honor. This com- 
pany responded to a call of duty and assisted the governor of the 
state in upholding the constitution and the laws and preserving order 
at Topeka.” In responding to the address of welcome by Governor 
Robinson, I said, “I named this company the ‘Robinson Rifles’ in 
honor of Charles Robinson, the first governor of Kansas. As meas- 
ured by his achievements, he is the greatest man this state has pro- 
duced. We feel signally honored to have the governor present at 
our homecoming and are delighted with his words of welcome and 
commendation. 

“I hold in my hand a printed circular showing that last Friday 
night a mass meeting was held at the armory in Lawrence, called 
for the purpose of showing disapprobation of my action in enlisting 
‘irresponsible men and boys under the name of the “Robinson Rifles” 
and taking them to Topeka to assist Governor Lewelling to trample 
constitutional liberty under foot.’ ‘Irresponsible men and boys!’ 
Why, my friends, the best blood in the state flows in the veins of 
the members of this company. I see before me George O. Foster, 
of the University; Otis S. Allen, whose father is one of the justices 
of our supreme court; F. Percy Daniels, whose father was colonel 
of the Seventh Rhode Island artillery during the Civil War and is 
now lieutenant governor of Kansas; Fred A. Clarke, whose father 
is a distinguished citizen of Kansas and served a term as sheriff of 
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Douglas county; Charles Henry Lease, whose mother, Mary Ellen 
Lease, is a famous orator and now president of the Kansas State 
Board of Charities; and many other fine young men compose this 
company. No partisan consideration marked the action of the 
members of this company in joining it, because six members are 
Prohibitionists; twenty-four are Republicans; and twenty-six are 
Democrats. Good citizenship always rises above party considera- 
tions or factions. I am proud of the loyalty and good discipline ex- 
hibited by the members of this company, and I wish to say to Gov- 
ernor Robinson that we will preserve this muster roll as a roll of 
honor.” . 

Headed by a band, I marched my company up town from the 
station, followed by a vast procession of citizens from Douglas, 
Jefferson, Leavenworth and Johnson counties. The sidewalks were 
packed with people and many were on the roof tops and at the 
windows. We marched into Jeffersonian Hall, and there I dismissed 
the company. 

While we were absent from the city I was subject to abusive state- 
ments in the daily papers of the town, and for a time I suffered a 
social and business boycott. To counteract this I wrote a brief 
story in which I set forth the constitution and the military laws of 
the state; the telegraphic order from the governor to organize the 
company, and the commission I received from the governor as 
captain. The law and the facts were with me, absolutely, and when 
this story was published in the Lawrence Journal my old friends 
began to come back to me, and many of them apologized for re- 
fusing to recognize me or speak to me on the streets. 

In recognition of my conduct in the Topeka legislative war, 
Governor Lewelling appointed me brigadier general of the Kansas 
National Guard, and before my term of service ended I was pro- 
moted to senior brigadier in command of the National Guard of the 
state. 

I had grown up in the National Guard, had commanded two school 
companies and the “Robinson Rifles” in the Business College, and 
was also drill master of the Indian regiment at Haskell Institute 
for two years. While in command of the National Guard I was 
given a free hand by Governor Lewelling and put into effect the 
following reforms: 

1. I established a system of target practice; provided the non- 
commissioned officers with target manuals and the commissioned 
officers with copies of “Blunt’s Target Practice.” A great quantity 
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of fixed ammunition had accumulated in the arsenal at Topeka, and 
I shipped most of this out to the companies. Sharpshooter and 
marksman badges were distributed to the men for efficiency at the 
rifle ranges. 

2. When I took command there were four regiments of infantry 
in the state. I disbanded half of the companies and reorganized the 
balance into two regiments. The allotment of military supplies from 
the federal government was then sufficient to provide these two 
regiments with everything they needed, including overcoats, blankets 
and tents. 

3. I organized a troop of cavalry, one platoon being at Lawrence, 
and the other at Baldwin, and they met for drill, part of the time 
at Lawrence, and part of the time at Baldwin, and when the weather 
was good and the ground fit, the two platoons met at Vinland for 
drill. The men furnished their own horses, for which a small 
allowance was made to them. 

4. I established engineer, hospital and signal corps, and when 
these organizations were perfected the National Guard of Kansas 
was a complete, independent military force, comprising all arms of 
the service; for we had a battery of artillery with machine guns, 
one section being at Wichita, and the other section at Topeka. 

5. I organized a school for the officers, numbering 125 men, and 
sent them to Fort Leavenworth with their tentage, blankets, fatigue 
uniforms and arms, and there they were drilled by regular army 
officers in the daytime and attended lectures given by army officers, 
in Old Sherman Hall, at night. Seven army officers, who were 
instructors in the post-graduate school at Fort Leavenworth, were 
our instructors. We found at this school the largest military library 
in the world, and we considered our instructors the best in the world. 
Before we left this school, through the solicitation of army officers, 
nearly every National Guard officer had subscribed to some military 
magazine and had purchased important books on military science. 
Some years later, while private secretary to Clara Barton, of the 
Red Cross, and at that time a member of her family, it came to me 
to entertain Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, and during our nearly two 
hours conversation I told him about the school for National Guard 
officers I had organized at Fort Leavenworth; whereupon General 
Miles said, “General Sears, I didn’t know you were the man that 
organized that officer’s school; but I made the details of the officers 
for your instructors. The regular army had been holding its right 
hand out to the National Guard for many years in vain, and you 
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were the first one to start a movement to bring us together.” The 
Army and Navy Journal gave us a long story about the organiza- 
tion of this school, and immediately I received letters from nearly 
every adjutant general of the United States asking me for details 
about the school, with the result that in a short time there were 
National Guard officer schools organized in every state of the Union, 
except Nevada. 

6. There had been no encampments of the National Guard in 
Kansas for seven years. The legislature had refused to appropriate 
money for camps. But I found the money and reéstablished them. 
Each of the thirty-two companies in the National Guard were re- 
ceiving annually $300 for contingent company expenses. The com- 
pany at Hill City paid only one dollar per month for an armory, and 
the captain had accumulated over $600 in the bank, which he later 
returned to the state military fund. Other companies, that paid 
little for armory rent, blew in the surplus on balls and parties. I 
issued an order providing that each company would be paid the 
actual cost for armories and other necessary expenses. In a short 
time there was saved about $6,000, and to this was added some 
$3,000 more from a military fund, and these funds were used for 
reéstablishing encampments. The officers and men served without 
pay at the encampments, and the city that secured an encampment 
furnished the wood for campfires, straw for the tents and, in one 
case, the bread and beef also. 

In recognition of my work for the National Guard I have been 
accorded the honor of invitations to West Point commencements 
ever since 1926 and have attended five of them. 

The officer’s school that I organized at Fort Leavenworth was 
continued for four years prior to the war with Spain, with the result 
that the Twentieth Kansas, in the Spanish American War, which 
was composed largely of the officers and men of the two regiments 
of the National Guard of Kansas, made a fine record in the Philip- 
pines under the leadership of Gen. Wilder S. Metcalf and Gen. 
Frederick Funston. 





Kansas History as Published 


in the State Press 


Biographical sketches of Salina citizens have been published from 
time to time in the Salina Journal under the heading, “Why I came 
to Salina.” 


A Mennonite immigration in 1876 and the settlement established 
in Harvey county were described by C. C. Regier in an article en- 
titled, “An Immigrant Family of 1876,” which appeared in Social 
Science, Winfield, for July, 1932. 


Short paragraphs on historical events of local and world-wide in- 
terest are prepared by Dr. Edward Bumgardner, of Lawrence, for 
regular publication in several newspapers of the Midwest under the 
heading, “Homeopathic Doses of History.” The Lawrence Daily 
Journal-World, Iola Daily Register, Holton Recorder and the Valley 
Falls Vindicator are among the Kansas newspapers publishing the 
series which started August 1, 1932. 


A story of the pioneers of Lookout valley was published serially 
in the Cedar Vale Messenger from November 8, 1932, to February 


17, 1933. Pioneer reminiscences in this series were edited by O. D. 
Sartin. 


Harvey county historical manuscripts, preserved by John C. 
Nicholson, have been published from time to time in the Harvey 
County News, Newton. Stories included in this series and their 
authors, if known, are: “Early History of the Formation of the 
County and Difficulties Encountered,” Judge R. W. P. Muse, Janu- 
ary 5, 1933; “Farming in the Early Seventies,” John C. Johnston, 
January 12; “Early Days of Harvey County and Newton,” Febru- 
ary 2; “Burrton Township,” W. L. D. Daily, February 9, and “Tak- 
ing Claims, Improving Land and Other Happenings in Highland 
Township History,” John C. Johnston, March 2. 


“Wheat—the Crop of Early Centuries—Its Part in the County 
and State Development,” by Mary H. Wires, was published in the 
Harvey County News, Newton, January 12, 1933. 


A story of the founding of Victoria, Ellis county, and the intro- 
duction of black Angus cattle into this country, written by Alvin 
H. Sander, former editor of the Breeder’s Gazette, was printed in 
the Russell Record, January 19 and 26, 1933. 
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Mrs. Margaret Steig, pioneer of Marshall county, was inter- 
viewed by Byron E. Guise for the Marshall County News, Marys- 
ville, January 20, 1933. Mrs. Steig came to Kansas in 1866 and 
settled northeast of Oketo. Other articles of Kansas historical in- 
terest appearing in this newspaper include a brief history of Blue 
Rapids, March 10; the experiences of William Campbell, a pony ex- 
press rider, March 17; a history of the Marietta Grain Co., reputed 
to be the oldest codperative grain organization in the state, March 
24; the experiences of Hiram Lillibridge, Waterville pioneer, April 
14; an interview with Mrs. A. J. Travelute, who has lived in Marys- 
ville since 1860, April 28; the experiences of Ed Lally, June 2, and a 
picture of the county sixty-six years ago as recalled by Mrs. Fred 
Brucker, June 16. 


A “History of Waldo M. E. Church,” by Mary A. Jain, was pub- 
lished in the Waldo Advocate, January 23 to February 6, 1933. 
S. P. Lantz was superintendent of the first Sunday school. 


The story of the naming of Wagon Bed Springs was related by 
India H. Simmons in the Dodge City Daily Globe, January 25, 1933. 
“When the Rails Pushed West,” naming many early-day characters 
and places figuring in the history of the Dodge City area, was an- 
other of Mrs. Simmons’ contributions to the Globe. It was pub- 
lished in the issues of January 26 to 30. 


Pioneers of Trego county were guests of the Wakeeney Locust 
club at a Kansas Day program January 20, 1933. Names of a few 
of these early-day settlers were published in the Western Kansas 
World, January 26. Brief biographical sketches of pioneers who 
still live in Trego county were printed in the issues of February 2 
to March 9, and on February 23 over two columns were devoted to 
the experiences of O. A. Cortright. 


The reminiscences of Mrs. E. O. Brooks (Sarah White), telling of 
her capture by Indians in 1868, were published in The Kansas Op- 
timist, Jamestown, January 26, 1933. The article was written by 
Mrs. Carl Flitch, a daughter of Mrs. E. O. Brooks, and was read at 
a Jamestown Kansas Day program. 

“Abram Brantley Holt, Nearly 86, Is Oldest Living Resident of 
Leon,” was the title of a feature article appearing in the Leon 
News, January 27, 1933. Mr. Holt settled on Hickory creek in 
1870. 
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“Kansas Day, 1861-1933,” was the subject of A. H. Harris’ recol- 
lections published in the Yates Center News, January 27, 1933. 


Early-day experiences of B. S. Head were recounted in the Cedar 
Vale Messenger, January 27, 1933. Mr. Head’s father settled in 
northeastern Kansas in the spring of 1855. 


Cunningham’s tornado of 1900 was described in the Cunningham 
Clipper, in a special article appearing in its issues of January 27 to 
February 17, 1933. 


“Through the Years With Site of Old Wyandotte County Court- 
house,” was the title of an illustrated historical article featured in 
the “Yearly Progress Edition” of the Kansas City Kansan, January 
29, 1933. 


Riley county in retrospect was the keynote of a pageant presented 
as part of the Riley County Historical Society’s Kansas Day pro- 
gram, January 28, 1933. A list of the early settlers attending the 
meeting was published in the Manhattan Morning Chronicle, Jan- 
uary 29, and the Manhattan Republic, February 2. 


A brief historical sketch of Omio, once a busy Jewell county city, 


was published in the Topeka Daily Capital, January 30, 1933. 
Omio was situated three miles south of Formoso. 


The battle of Black Jack, which was described by Milton Tabor 
in his “The Story of Kansas,” printed in the Topeka Daily Capital, 
January 30, 1933, led Asa F. Converse, in the Wellsville Globe, 
February 23, to publish eye-witness accounts by Robert Pearson 
and G. W. E. Griffith, participants in the battle. 


John Starr Barnum, one of the three men who named Wichita, 
died in California January 29, 1933. According to the Wichita 
Eagle of January 31, Barnum, David Munger, the first postmaster, 
and a harness maker by the name of Vigus, gave the city its name. 


Biographical sketches of Wilson county pioneers are being pub- 
lished from time to time in the Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia. 
The articles, which have been prepared by Mrs. Belle C. Lyon, 
mention the following citizens: Luther E. Greathouse, January 31, 
1933; L. C. Collins, March 14; J. E. Daniel, April 4; J. W. Koonce, 
April 14, and Mrs. Annie Barrett, May 19. 


Horse thieves operating in southern Kansas and the Indian terri- 
tory over a half century ago were recalled by Judge T. J. Dyer in 
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the Alva (Okla.) Daily Record, January 31, February 1 and 2, 1933. 
Judge Dyer with his family settled near Elgin in April, 1870. 


A brief history of the Santa Fe railroad was published in The 
Tiller and Toiler, Larned, February 2, 1933. The city’s early-day 
fires were briefly reviewed also in this issue. 


Sedgwick Congregational Church history was briefly sketched in 
the Sedgwick Pantagraph, February 2, 1933. 


“Kansas,” an address by J. H. Andrews, given at a meeting of 
the Humboldt Rotary Club, January 30, 1933, was published in the 
Humboldt Union, February 2. Mr. Andrews, who came to Allen 
county in 1867, related many of his early-day experiences. 


“George Bunger Writes of Original Survey of Topeka and South- 
western,” was the title of a front-page feature printed in the Esk- 
ridge Independent, February 2, 1933. Two surveys for the railroad 
from Topeka to Council Grove were made. 


Names of old settlers of Kansas, and particularly of Reno county, 
who registered at the fourth annual Farm and Home Week held in 
Hutchinson February 1 to 4, 1933, were published in the Hutchin- 
son News and Herald in their issues of February 2, 3 and 4. The 
four days of festivities are regularly sponsored by the Hutchinson 
daily newspapers. 


“Col. Asa Kinney and the Wisconsin Colony,” by Margaret East- 
land-Ruppenthal, was published in The Russell County News, Rus- 
sell, February 2, 9 and 23, 1933. 


Pioneer days along White Rock creek were described by Mrs. 
Ellen M. Warren, of Courtland, in a series of articles printed in the 
Belleville Telescope, February 2 and 23, March 9 and 23, 1933. 
Andrew Glenn, a pioneer and member of the Excelsior colony, re- 
viewed the history of that settlement for the Telescope, February 
9 and 16. 


A sixteen-page “Booster Edition” of the Leon News was edited by 
the Leon Methodist Episcopal Church, February 3, 1933. Histories 
of the various inter-societies of the church and letters from former 
pastors and pioneers were featured. 


A copy of the first issue of the Kansas Free State, which was pub- 
lished in Lawrence in January, 1855, led a reporter to reminisce of 
early-day Lawrence in the Daily Journal-World, February 4, 1933. 
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Names of the known former students of Central Normal College, 
which flourished at Great Bend until 1902, were listed in the Hois- 
ington Dispatch, February 9, 1933. Preceding a reunion of these 
former students, which was held at Great Bend June 10, a history of 
the college, by Rev. W. A. Sharp, of Topeka, was published in the 
Great Bend Tribune. 


A letter from Wendell P. Hogue to Judge J. T. Cooper, of Fre- 
donia, relating how the city looked to the writer in 1887 and 1888, 
was published in the Wilson County Citizen, February 10, 1933. 


The robbery of the Medicine Lodge bank, May 1, 1884, and the 
part played by Caldwell “peace” officers were described in the Cald- 
well Daily Messenger, February 16, 1933. 


A letter from Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Brown to Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Black of Summerfield, on the occasion of the Blacks’ fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary, was published in the Summerfield Sun, February 
16, 1933. The letter revealed many names and places of historical 
interest in Marshall county. 


Two members of the student body of eighteen which met for the 
opening assembly exercises of the Emporia Kansas State Teachers 


College (Kansas State Normal School) sixty-eight years ago are 
still living, according to information brought out at the Founders’ 
day dinner, February 15, 1983. The Emporia Gazette of February 
16, and the college Bulletin of February 17, printed historical notes 
on the college brought out at the dinner. 


Reminiscences of pioneer Washington county residents who at- 
tended the courthouse corner-stone laying in 1886 appeared in the 
Washington County Register, Washington, in its issues of February 
24 to March 17, 1933, in conjunction with ceremonies held when the 
corner stone for the new courthouse was laid March 11. 


Panhandle cattle trails and their relation to Dodge City were dis- 
cussed in two articles by A. W. Thompson, of Denver, Colo., pub- 
lished in the Dodge City Daily Globe, February 25 and 27, by 
courtesy of The Cattleman (Texas) and the Clayton (N. M.) News. 
A map showing cattle ranches on the old Tascosa trail accompanied 
the article. 

“He helped to Haul the Guns to Defend Woodsdale From Attack,” 
is the title of an article in the Hutchinson Herald of February 26, 
1933, describing the activities of Arthur B. Campbell, of near Mos- 
cow, in the Stevens county seat warfare. 
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“Some Personal Glimpses of Early Kansas Editors,” by William 
Allen White, was a feature of the March, 1933, issue of The Kansas 
Editor, published by the department of journalism of the University 
of Kansas, at Lawrence. 


French settlers were the first to locate in the vicinity of present- 
day Burrton, according to historical records left by the late Judge 
W. L. Daily, of Burrton. He found that a French colony of ten 
families located on Turkey creek, in Alta township, in 1869. The 
Hutchinson Herald printed a brief account of this settlement in its 
issue of March 1, 1933. 


“Pioneer Scraps,” a column depicting the history of the founding 
of Wichita, appeared serially in the Wichita (evening) Eagle from 
March 1, to May 6, 1933. Mrs. George Whitney was the contributor. 


Under the column heading “Early Day Recollections of Smith 
County Pioneers,” the Athol-Gaylord-Cedar Review commenced a 
series of historical articles in its issue of March 1, 1933. Among the 
pioneers contributing were: C. E. Walker, in the issues of March 1, 
15, 29, April 19, May 24; C. A. Cowan, March 8, 22, April 26; J. S. 
McDonald, April 5; Mrs. M. A. Gregg, May 10, and George L. Burr, 


Sr., May 17. 


Philip Budenbender’s experiences as one of the earliest residents 
of Spring Creek township, Pottawatomie county, were told in the 
Westmoreland Recorder, March 2, 1933. 


Cawker City newspaper history was reviewed by the Cawker City 
Ledger, March 2, 1933. The Sentinel, founded in March, 1872, was 
the city’s first newspaper. 


Early-day life in the Greenleaf community was described by 
Anton Peterson in the Greenleaf Sentinel, March 2 to 16, 1933. Mr. 
Peterson settled in Washington county in 1869. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Christian Church 
in Jewell was observed February 26, 1933. A brief history of the 
church, which was read at the meeting by Mrs. Mary Rowe, a 
charter member, was published in The Jewell County Republican, 
March 3. 


An interview with Judge W. P. Campbell, pioneer Wichitan, was 
published in the Wichita Beacon, March 5, 1933. Judge Campbell, 
who came to Kansas in 1869, compared the hardships of yesteryear 
with those of to-day. 
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“Comanche County Was Organized in a Fraud,” was the title of 
a story appearing in the Dodge City Daily Globe, March 7, 1933. 
The article was inspired by an interview with F. A. Hobble. 


A six-column history of Independence was featured in the sixty- 
second anniversary edition of the South Kansas Tribune, Inde- 
pendence, issued March 8, 1933. Walter Krone, W. S. Sickels, Ly- 
man U. Humphrey, W. R. Pratt, and Samuel Broughton, were among 
the pioneers who contributed reminiscent letters commemorating the 
occasion. 


Newspaper history of Almena was reviewed by the Almena 
Plaindealer, March 9, 1933, commemorating its forty-sixth birthday. 


Filings of declaratory statements of intention to claim govern- 
ment land for homesteads near Russell were discussed by Judge 
J. C. Ruppenthal in The Russell County News, Russell, March 9, 
23 and 30, 1933. The first filing recorded near Russell was made in 
what is now Grant township in May, 1871. 
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Reminiscences of Sarah L. Jent as told to H. C. Jent were pub- 
lished in the Cedar Vale Messenger, March 10, 1933. Mrs. Jent 
settled near Elgin in 1878. 


An old school-district treasurer’s book for district 59, Washing- 
ton county, formed the basis for a historical review in the Linn- 
Palmer Record, March 10, 1933. Names of former officers, teachers, 
and builders of school buildings were listed in the twenty-eight 
year record. The first entry was that of February 24, 1872. 
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The history of McPherson county’s oil and gas fields was pub- 
lished by the McPherson Daily Republican in a special oil and gas 
edition March 13, 1933. The discovery well was brought in Sep- 
tember 9, 1926. A brief historical sketch of the county was also 
featured in the edition. 


“A Story of the Bender Tragedy,” as written years ago by Charles 
Yoe, was published in the South Kansas Tribune, Independence, 
March 15, 1933. 


Francis Henry Roberts’ “Early Days in Oskaloosa” column in the 
Oskaloosa Independent recalled the city’s first remembered earth- 
quake, in the issue of March 16, 1933. No special damage was done 
except to chimneys. 


Sketches of the lives of Republic county pioneers, events in the 
early history of Republic City and county, history of the city’s 
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newspapers with letters from former editors, and write-ups of the 
churches and schools, were features of the sixteen-page fiftieth anni- 
versary edition of the Republic City News, March 16, 1933. The 
News was founded in March, 1883, by Charles H. Wolfe. 


The establishment of Lawndale, southwest of the present town of 
Cunningham, and an Indian scare of 1885, were described by Ed 
Stone in the Cunningham Clipper through the issues of March 17 
to April 21, 1983. 


A history of the First Presbyterian church of Fairport was re- 
viewed in the Paradise Farmer, March 20, 1933. The ehurch edifice, 
which was destroyed by lightning July 9, 1932, has been rebuilt, and 
the new building was dedicated March 12. Rev. S. S. Wallen or- 
ganized the church September 18, 1887. 


Biographical sketches of Mr. and Mrs. David Greep, Kansas pio- 
neers, were published in the Longford Leader, March 23, 1933. 


“Some Early History About Tribune and Its First Church Or- 
ganization,” by Mrs. Sidney Simpson, was printed in the Greeley 
County Republican, Tribune, March 23, 1933. Also, in its issues of 
April 20 and 27, the Republican continued the church history of the 
county with a detailed account written by T. P. Tucker, a pioneer. 


A history of the Soldier Christian Church as read at the fiftieth 
anniversary meeting March 26, 1933, was published in the Soldier 
Clipper, March 29. The church was organized March 28, 1883, with 
fourteen charter members. 


History of the clock in Topeka’s old post-office tower, by Dwight 
Thacher Harris, appeared in the Topeka State Journal, March 27, 
1933. It was installed February 28, 1884. 


A column review of the activities of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Kansas territory was published in the Lawrence Daily 
Journal-World, March 29, 1933. Rev. William A. Goode preached 
the first sermon to the white settlers of the territory at Hickory 
Point July 9, 1854, according to Dr. Edward Bumgardner, the con- 
tributor. 


The fifty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Ash Rock Con- 
gregational Church, Woodston, was observed March 26, 1933. The 
Woodston Argus of March 30, printed a history of the organization. 


Names of Pawnee county cattlemen who have registered cattle 
brands with the county clerk were published in The Tiller and 
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Toiler, Larned, March 30, 1933. V. F. Wyman registered the first 
brand in the county, October 29, 1873. 


The death of Mrs. Mary Durfey, widow of Jeff Durfey, March 
23, 1933, was recorded by the Osborne County Farmer, Osborne, 
March 30. The Durfeys, according to the Farmer, were the first 
persons to be married in Osborne county. 


“A Gawdy Picture Painted of Arkansas City in 1889,” by D. F. 
MacMartin, was the title of an article published in the Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler, March 30, 19338. Mr. MacMartin made the 
run into Old Oklahoma from Arkansas City in April, 1889. 


The reminiscences of Charles H. Barber, as told to Charles Rose, 
have appeared from time to time in the Almena Plaindealer. Mr. 
Barber, who was a former government Indian scout, told of a buffalo 
hunt with European nobility, in the issue of March 30, 1933; of an 
Indian ambush near present Atwood in which he was wounded by an 
arrow, in the April 20 number, and of the Pawnee Indian massacre 
near present Trenton, Neb., in the June 22 issue. 


“Some History of Early Jewell City Cemeteries,” by Lillian For- 
rest, was published in The Jewell County Republican, Jewell, March 
31, 1933. 


“Santa Fe’s Early History a Story of Development,” was the title 
of an address given by W. E. Greene, chief clerk of the railroad’s 
Western division office, at Dodge City, recently. The address, which 
was printed in the Dodge City Daily Globe, April 1, 1933, told of 
the hurried construction through southwest Kansas to fulfill the land 
grant stipulation and the later development to California and to 
Chicago. 


A history of the Grand Centre school, District No. 67, Osborne 
county, from 1878 to 1888, by H. P. Tripp, was published in the 
Waldo Advocate, April 3, 1933, and the Luray Herald, April 6. The 
school district was organized in May, 1878. Ida Calkins was the 
first teacher. The building of the log schoolhouse in this district was 
described by Mr. Tripp in the Advocate, May 15, and the Herald, 
May 18. 


Topeka’s oldest business firms were named by G. D. McClaskey 
in the Topeka Daily Capital, April 4, 1933. 


Early Clay county history was briefly reviewed i in The Economist, 
Clay Center, April 5, 1933. 
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Biographies of Tom Lovewell, government scout, and E. D. Haney, 
by Ella Morlan Warren, were published in the Belleville Telescope, 
recently. The sketch of Mr. Lovewell appeared April 6 and 13, 
1933, and that of Mr. Haney, May 4. Other pioneer sketches printed 
in the Telescope, author not known, include: Sam Fisher, May 18, 
and the Family of William Osborne, June 15. 


Historical sketches of Glen Elder and Mitchell county in the early 
1870’s have been published in the Glen Elder Sentinel during the 
past few months. The series of articles, written by Alonzo Pruitt, 
appeared under the following titles: “Ancient Glen Elder History,” 
April 6, 1933; “Glen Elder’s Early Schools,” April 20; “Early Day 
Doctors in This Community,” April 27; “Our Churches,” May 18 
and 25; “Personal Recollections of My Early Neighbors,” May 25; 
“When Kansas Was Young,” June 1 and “Cereals and Fruits,” June 
15. 


A historical sketch of Harmony Church, by Mrs. Marion Bolin, 
was printed in the Leon News, April 7, 1933. 


The history of the Kingman Journal was reviewed by the Journal 
April 7, 1933, commemorating the start of its forty-fourth year. The 


first issue appeared in April, 1890, with John A. Maxey as editor. 


A brief history of the Methodist Southwest Kansas conference, by 
Rev. 8. M. Van Cleve, was published in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, 
April 9, 1933. Biographies of C. E. Williams, W. R. Rolingson, 
Francis M. Romine, Samuel McKibben and Dudley D. Akin, five 
pastors who were members of the conference at its inception and who 
are still living, were included in this résumé. 


Maplehill’s history was reviewed in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, 
April 9, 1933. The townsite was opened for settlement by George 
A. Fowler in 1887. 


Cowley county history was sketched by L. A. Millspaugh before a 
meeting of the Cowley County Historical Society April 10, 1933. A 
résumé of his speech was published in the Winfield Daily Courier, 
April 11. 

A biography of “Mother” Bickerdyke, for whom the state insti- 
tution at Ellsworth was named, was printed in the Ellsworth Mes- 


senger, April 13, 1933. The Hays Daily News reprinted the article 
in its April 21 issue. 
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John H. DeVault, a pioneer Kansan, was the subject of a bio- 
graphical sketch in The Scott County Record, Scott City, April 13 
and 20, 1933. Martha Brock was the contributor. 


“Back Trailing With Our Pioneer Women” was the title of a two- 
column story appearing in the Cedar Vale Messenger, April 14, 1933, 
in which the experiences of several Chautauqua county settlers were 
recounted. 


“Rolla Will Celebrate Town’s Twentieth Anniversary This Year,” 
was the title of a brief historical sketch of the city published in The 
Morton County Farmer, Rolla, April 14, 1933. 


A. P. Elder, a resident of Franklin county for seventy-five years, 
was interviewed by W. E. Gilliland for the Ottawa Herald, April 15, 
1933. In the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, of April 16, Mr. Elder re- 
called Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence, in 1863, which he witnessed 
from a nearby hill. 


A triple lynching in Anthony forty-seven years ago was recalled 
by the Anthony Times, April 18, 1933. 


A history of the Ladies Reading Club of Girard, by Mrs. Nora 
Vincent, was published in the Girard Press, April 20, 1933. The 
club was organized April 21, 1883. Mrs. Anna M. Leonard was the 
founder. 


The reminiscences of E. W. Voorhis, of Columbia, Mo., and J. L. 
C. Wilson, of Washington, D. C., two Russell county pioneers, are 
appearing serially in the Russell Record. Mr. Voorhis’ sketches en- 
titled “Those Golden Days When Russell Was Made,” began with 
the issue of April 20, 1933. “Way Back When,” by Mr. Wilson, 
commenced June 22. 


Biographical sketches of Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Sheeran, as told by 
a relative, were published in the Chapman Advertiser, April 20, 1933. 


The genealogy of the Gove family, a member of which was Capt. 
Grenville L. Gove for whom Gove county was named, was reviewed 
in the Republican-Gazette, Gove City, April 20, 1933. 


“Still Register Cattle Brands in Ford County,” the Dodge City 
Daily Globe headlined in its issue of April 21, 1933. There are 455 
different brands on record to date, says the Globe, with the first 
registered in 1878 by Fulton and Stevens. 
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A discussion of the Hamilton county-seat troubles was continued 
by C. W. Noell in the Syracuse Journal in its issues of April 21 and 
June 23, 1933. Special significance was placed on the Coomes pre- 
cinct election fraud in the issue of April 21. 


“The story of a Real Pioneer of Southern Kansas,” was the title 
of an article by Rev. Wm. Schaefers relating the reminiscences of 
William Mies in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, April 23, 1933. Mr. 
Mies came to Kansas in 1874, settling near Wichita. 


Elkhart history was briefly reviewed in the Elkhart Tri-State 
News, April 27, 1933. Elkhart was founded in the spring of 1913. 


School history of Leon was traced in a twenty-page edition of the 
Leon News published April 28, 1933. The newspaper was edited by 
a high-school English class. 

“The Story of the Old Home Town, Jewell City, Kansas,” a de- 
tailed history compiled by Everett Palmer, is running serially in 
The Jewell County Republican, starting with the issue of April 28, 
1933. The Jewell City Town Co. was organized May 28, 1870. 


“Carrying Old Glory to Kansas,” a column relating the life of 


Gen. Philip St. George Cooke, is appearing serially in the Wichita 
(evening) Eagle, commencing with the issue of May 1, 1933. 
“A Little History of the Early Days of Kansas,” by J. L. Garrett, 


of Dorrance, was printed in the Grainfield Cap Sheaf, May 5, 1933. 
Mr. Garrett’s family settled west of Wilson in 1872. 


Dedicatory services for Walnut’s new Methodist Episcopal church 
building were held April 30, 1933. A history of the organization was 
sketched in the Walnut Zagle, May 5, commemorating the event. 


Early Toronto history was told in a letter from J. T. Cooper pub- 
lished in the Toronto Republican, May 11, 1933. Mr. Cooper was 
principal of the city’s schools in 1892. 


Dedicatory services for the rebuilt Presbyterian church in Lincoln 
was held May 7, 1933. Both the Lincoln Sentinel-Republican and 
The Lincoln County News, in their issues of May 11, printed his- 
tories of the church in commemoration of the event. The Lincoln 
congregation was organized in 1873. 


“Kansas History and Horses,” was the title of an article appearing 
in the Beloit Gazette, May 17, 1933, extolling Kansas equines famous 
in turf history. 
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Historical facts about Norcatur were printed in the Norcatur Dis- 
patch, May 18, 1933. The city was incorporated in October, 1901. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church of Hays 
was observed May 27, 1933. The church was organized by Rev. 
Timothy Hill and the first building was erected in 1879. Ministers 
who have served the church since its founding were named in the 
Hays Daily News, May 23. 


A biographical sketch of Henry Sides, Civil War veteran and pio- 
neer of Almena, was published in the Almena Plaindealer, May 25, 
1933. 


“Harvey County Pioneer Tells of Visit by the Notorious Jesse 
James in Early Days,” was the title of an article relating the ex- 
periences of Nellie M. Young, of Halstead, printed in the Harvey 
County News, Newton, May 25, 1933. The visit to the home of the 
Youngs occurred in August, 1875. 


Ferries operating across the Kansas river at Lawrence were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Edward Bumgardner in the Lawrence Daily Journal- 
World, May 30, 1933. Gustave A. Graeber operated the latest ferry 
in the city as an emergency service during the flood of 1903. 


Special historical articles commemorating the sixty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the organization of Girard Town Co. by Dr. C. H. Strong 
appeared in the Girard Press, June 1, 1933. Brief biographical 
sketches of Dr. Strong, J. H. McCoy, W. 8S. Hitch, W. C. Veatch, 
Dr. L. P. Adamson and Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Eldridge were features 
of the edition. 


Russell Congregational Church history was reviewed by Mrs. 
Frances Dawson for a recent state church meeting and was pub- 
lished in the Russell Record, June 1, 1933. 


The Lewis High School commencement address delivered by Dr. 
James C. Malin, May 24, 1933, ran serially in the Lewis Press, in its 
issues of June 1 to July 6, inclusive. Dr. Malin’s subject was “The 
Evolution of a Rural Community—an Introduction to the History 
of Wayne Township, Edwards County.” 


Early day postmasters in Mitchell county were named by A. B. 
Adamson in the Beloit Daily Call, June 2, 1933. 


A brief history of Iowa Point, important Kansas town during ter- 
ritorial days, was published in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, June 
7, 1933. 
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“Newspaper Files Reveal Interesting Story of Burlingame High 
School Graduates,” was the title of a feature article by Mrs. W. 
G. Beale, appearing in The Enterprise-Chronicle, Burlingame, June 
8, 1933. The first class was graduated in 1887. 


“Early Wallace County, General Custer, and the Seventh Cav- 
alry,” from the reminiscences of Lewis C. Gandy, was the title of an 
article published in The Western Times, Sharon Springs, June 8, 
July 6 and 13, 1933. 


“Local Man Bore Custer From Field at Little Big Horn,” writes 
The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, June 8, 1933, in a feature story re- 
lating the experiences of Charles W. Guernsey, who visited the Cus- 
ter battlefield the morning after the fight. 


“Missouri River Really the Kaw From Kansas City to St. Louis,” 
was the report of a Kansas City (Mo.) Star representative after 
interviewing U. 8. army engineers. The story, which appeared June 
9, 1933, stated that the Kaw is “the true river between Kansas City 
and the Mississippi,” and that “the Missouri, from a point in North 
Dakota to Kansas City, probably is the ‘newest’ river in the United 
States.” 


A brief illustrated history of St. John’s Military Academy, of 
Salina, was printed in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, June 11, 1933. 
The academy was founded in 1887, largely through the efforts of 
Bishop E. 8S. Thomas. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the settlement of Sellens creek, near 
Russell, was observed June 14, 1933. A brief description of the 
caravan which left Kankakee, IIl., in three wagons sixty years ago. 
was published in the Russell Record, June 15, 1933. 


A few of the pioneers settling in the vicinity of Geuda Springs 
were named by George M. Bigger in his reminiscences published in 
the Geuda Springs News, June 15, 1933. 


The recent visit of J. J. Johnson to the Beloit Gazette’s office led 
the Gazette to reminisce on its early history in the issue of June 21, 
1933. Mr. Johnson with A. B. Chaffee founded the Gazette in 1872. 


A short history of Ionia, oldest God-child of Ionia, Mich., was 
published in the Ionia Booster, June 23, 1933. The article was a 
reprint from the Ionia (Mich.) Sentinel. 
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A column history of the Walnut Christian Church appeared in the 
Walnut Eagle, June 23, 1933. The church was organized in 1882 
by J. Hennesy. 


“Recall 1893 Rain Experiment,” was the title of a brief article dis- 
cussing the simultaneous firing-off of gunpowder in May, 1893, in 
several southern Kansas cities in an effort to break the drouth, which 
was published in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, June 25, 1933. Rain 
came within a few hours, but meteorologists scoffed at the gun- 
powder theory. Similar attempts at rainmaking in Pawnee county 
were related by E. E. Frizell in The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, 
April 6. 


To Rev. Isaac McCoy, early Baptist missionary, goes the credit 
of launching and making a success of the movement that resulted in 
the segregation of the Indians west of Missouri and Arkansas, ac- 
cording to Maj. William W. Harris, writing in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star, June 25, 1933. The movement resulted in the congres- 
sional “Act of May 26, 1830,” establishing what at that time was 
believed to be the future, permanent abode of all North American 
Indians then residing within our national boundaries. 


Burial grounds near Waldo were described by H. P. Tripp in the 
Waldo Advocate, June 26, 1933. 








Kansas Historical Notes 


A memorial tablet to Rev. Thomas Johnson, founder of the’ 
Methodist Shawnee mission, was unveiled April 16, 1933, in Thomas 
Johnson hall at the mission. Mrs. Edna Anderson, daughter of Rev, 7 
Johnson, gave the tablet, and Thomas Amory Lee, president of the © 
Kansas State Historical Society, represented the state. The meet- ~ 
ing was conducted by the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical So- | 
ciety. 

“The Relation of the Local Historical Society to the State His- 
torical Society,” was discussed by Kirke Mechem, secretary of the © 
Kansas State Historical Society, at a meeting of the Wyandotte 
County Historical Society held at Kansas City, April 20, 1933. 7 
Grant W. Harrington, of Kansas City, another speaker, read a ~ 
paper entitled “Before the Bridges Came,” in which the evolution © 
of river crossing in Wyandotte county was reviewed. 


Dudley T. Horton has compiled and published a booklet entitled © 
A History of Hopewell School (1932). Hopewell school is District © 
No. 114, Plevna, in Reno county. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of Highland University was ob- 
served this year. Trustees were appointed and a charter was secured 
from the territorial legislature of 1857-1858. Chief White Cloud, a 
student of the Highland mission school from 1854 to 1857, was a © 
featured speaker during special commencement festivities com- 
memorating the event. 


Pioneer History of Kansas, 365 pages with illustrations, was re- 
cently published by its author, Adolph Roenigk, of Lincoln. Much 7 
of the book is concerned with the settlements along the Smoky, Solo- = 
mon, Saline and Republican rivers. The history was begun by John ~ 
C. Baird in 1908, who collected data for the first hundred pages, but 7 
died before the work could be concluded. Mr. Roenigk, who had 
contributed to Mr. Baird’s researches, continued and finished the 7 
book. W. K. Cone, Dr. N. C. Fancher, Theophilus Little, J. W. 7 
Hopkins, Guy W. Von Shriltz, D. B. Long, Luther R. Johnson, Mar- 
tin Hendrickson, Hercules H. Price, Ferdinand Erhardt, Clarence 
Reckmeyer and Henry Benien were among the narrators. 


The diary of Mark S. Davis, who made an overland journey from 7 
Wabash, Ind., to Missouri and Kansas in 1868, was published in the © 
Indiana Magazine of History for March, 1933. Land claims were 
located in Cherokee county by members of the party. 
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